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Editors 


UNFORGETTABLE PEOPLE 


n an era saturated with forgettableness, the 
editors of the Quarterly Journal are pleased 
to present a selection of individuals who will 

tend to stay put in the reader’s memory. The 

issue may even provide some clues to what it is 
that makes people memorable. In any event, 
please consider: 


Burton Rascoe, who in the May 1940 issue of 
the Saturday Review of Literature accused the 
U.S. Congress of having behaved stupidly in 
acquiring some three thousand incunabula— 
including a perfect vellum copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible—for one and a half million dollars. 


H. F. a German chemical engi- 
neer whose savings were wiped out in the runa- 
way inflation after World War I, later an ac- 
guirer of the incunabula whose purchase by 
Congress so aroused Rascoe’s ire, and in general 


“somewhat of a scamp” according to Frederick 
Goff. 


Ross A. Cottins, Congressman from Mississippi, 
who, arguing that works which represented the 
earliest efforts of culture, thought, and printing 
should be preserved by the U.S. Government 
for the American people, introduced a bill for 
acquisition of Mr. Vollbehr’s books and pro- 
posed that they be known as the Herbert Put- 
nam Collection of Incunabula. 


Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, who in 
response to the suggestion that a major collec- 
tion be named after him commented: “Quite 
irrespective of the embarrassing compliment to 
me... such a proposal caused me consterna- 
tion. I feared its effect not merely upon my gen- 
eral repute with Congress for moderation but 
upon recommendations then pending.” 


FaTHerR HERMANN Preiss, of St. Paul’s Monastery 
in Carinthia, Austria, who in transferring the 
monastery’s Gutenberg Bible to Vollbehr re- 
marked, “We are about to put in your hands 
the most precious jewel of our archives,” adding 
that the forced sale was the result of “the down- 
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fall of the financial state of our monastery after 
and in consequence of the World War.” 


CarriE SEVERT, who canned more than three 
hundred quarts of fruit, vegetables, and meat 
last year. 


McKintey Brim, in his eighties, a brightleaf to- 
bacco farmer for half a century, whose workday 
still begins at 5:00 a.m. 


Janet and J. D. Kertu, high school teachers who 
also farm four hundred acres and maintain a 


herd of a hundred beef cattle. 


Bess and Serena, who appear as more complex 
(and more touching) characters in light of a 
reconciliation scene from Porgy and Bess re- 
cently uncovered by Wayne Shirley. 


ELEANOR DickINsON, whose drawings, photo- 
graphs, and recordings bring to life a religious 
tradition unfamiliar to many Americans. 


Grorce Went who, according to 
Marsha Maguire, decided in 1909 that the pass- 
age from the Gospel according to Saint Mark 
which reads “And these signs shall follow them 
that believe; In my name shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with new tongues; They 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover” 
should be taken literally as a mandate for be- 
lievers and who himself died of snakebite in 
1955. 


Jack Kapp, who priced his Decca records at 
thirty-five cents when his competitors were 
charging from seventy-five cents to a dollar. 


James CAESAR PETRILLO, trumpet player and 
president of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, who, as Samuel Brylawski tells it, evalu- 
ated his own playing as “loud, but lousy.” 


To name only a few. 
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BY FREDERICK R. GOFF 


Uncle Sam 


have borrowed the title for this essay from 
an article written by Burton Rascoe and 
published in the May 1940 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. It was an un- 
friendly article devoted to the purchase by the 
U.S. Congress of the Otto H. F. Vollbehr Collec- 
tion of 3,000 incunabula, including a complete 
copy of the so-called Gutenberg Bible, for $1.5 
million. Mr. Rascoe attacked the purchase as an 
act of stupidity and accused the Congress of 
having been bilked by an unsavory operator, 
Dr. Otto Vollbehr. The writer revealed both his 
lack of knowledge and a complete misunder- 
standing of one of the most significant acquisi- 
tions ever made by or for the Library of Con- 
gress. By the stroke of President Hoover’s pen, 
the nation secured an unmatchable collection of 
3,000 of the earliest printed books, which issued 
from the first printing presses of Europe, dating 
from the middle of the fifteenth century through 
the year 1500. 

In retrospect, $1.5 million seems like a high 
price to have paid at a time when the Great 
Depression was exerting a stranglehold on the 
nation, but the price paid, while high, was ac- 
tually a bargain as I shall try to prove in the 
course of this essay. In justification of Mr. Ras- 
coe’s presentation, Dr. Vollbehr was somewhat 
of a scamp. Little is known of his background, 


The opening text of Genesis in the Latin vulgate 
version, from the 42-line Bible (the “Gutenberg 
Bible’), volume I, Mainz, ca. 1454-55. Otto H. F. 
Vollbehr Collection, Rare Book and Special Collec- 
tions Division, Library of Congress. 
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and I met him only once so the first-hand in- 
formation is sketchy. He was a German chemical 
engineer who was living in Berlin during World 
War I. The inflation which followed the war 
reduced him to virtual penury. As his fortunes 
improved he commenced to buy incunabula as 
they appeared in the marketplace. They were 
plentiful and cheap. Whether or not he added 
his purchases to an already existing collection, 
and whether or not he acquired many on con- 
signment from certain German booksellers as 
has been suggested, I do not know, but within 
six or seven years he purchased or assumed 
possession of over four thousand examples. 

In 1926 he brought them to America for ex- 
hibition at the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago; 
later they were exhibited in New York at the 
National Arts Club, in Washington at the 
Library of Congress, in St. Louis, and elsewhere. 
He was a promoter operating in high gear. The 
greatest of his treasures he was actively offering 
for sale was a superb copy—in fact the finest 
in existence—of the Gutenberg Bible, which be- 
longed to the Benedictine monastery of St. Paul 
located at Carinthia in Austria. This was not yet 
in Dr. Vollbehr’s possession, although he ap- 
parently had a strong lien on it at this time, but 
more about this later. 

His efforts to secure a buyer for the Bible 
and his collection of other incunabula were un- 
availing at first. He had no luck finding a pur- 
chaser in New York, and Cardinal Mundelein 
of Chicago, who had expressed interest in the 
Bible, could not find the asking price of $3 mil- 
lion. Somehow Vollbehr’s message reached the 
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ear of Rep. Ross A. Collins from Mississippi, 
who seized on the idea of securing the Vollbehr 
Collection for the Library of Congress and intro- 
duced legislation for that purpose. In a one-hour 
speech delivered on February 7, 1930, in the 
House of Representatives, Representative Col- 
lins concluded his remarks with the statement: 
“Tt is a matter of grave doubt if the foreign gov- 
ernments will ever allow another Gutenberg 
Bible to leave their borders. These cradle books, 
representing as they do, the earliest efforts of 
culture, thought, and printing should be pre- 
served and kept by the United States Govern- 
ment for the people of America.” 

If the Congress had not taken positive action, 
what would have happened? As far as the Bible 
was concerned, there was one possibility. In 
March of 1930, while Congress was discussing 
the matter, Dr. Vollbehr borrowed $25,000 and 
pledged twenty incunables as collateral. Dr. A. 
S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia helped Voll- 
behr secure the loan. Obviously Vollbehr was 
nervous about the sale; he needed money; and 
he had sought Dr. Rosenbach’s assistance in 
disposing of the collection. The Doctor, never 
averse to entering the picture where rare books 
were concerned, had approached Lessing Rosen- 
wald somewhat earlier and suggested to him 
that his father, Julius Rosenwald, purchase the 
Vollbehr Collection for some Chicago institu- 
tion for $1,850,000. Dr. Rosenbach wrote to 
Lessing, and I quote: “I think he will accept 
considerably less, as I know he is practically 
broke.” Julius Rosenwald was not interested, so 
Dr. Rosenbach, never daunted, approached Mr. 
Edward Harkness of New York with the sug- 
gestion that he purchase and donate the collec- 
tion to the New York Public Library, but Mr. 
Harkness was unresponsive even when Dr. Voll- 
behr offered one-half of the collection, some 
two thousand incunabula, at the reduced price 
of $900,000. 

After repeated appeals from Vollbehr, Dr. 


The spine of volume II of the 42-line Bible (the 
“Gutenberg Bible”), Mainz, ca. 1454-55, showing 
red leather labels, tooled in gold, in the two top 
panels. Vollbehr Collection. 


The front cover, bound in stamped pigskin, of 
volume I of the 42-line Bible (the “Gutenberg 
Bible’), Mainz, ca. 1454-55. Vollbehr Collection. 
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Rosenbach agreed that he would take an option 
on the Gutenberg Bible alone for $400,000; 
meanwhile Lessing Rosenwald had committed 
himself to Rosenbach to purchase the Bible at 
that price should Rosenbach secure its posses- 
sion. The unhappy Vollbehr, now desperate, 
consented and made a formal agreement to sell 
the Bible alone at this figure unless the present 
Congress acted affirmatively; the agreement was 
to take effect five days after Congress adjourned. 
Meanwhile, Congress was continuing its de- 
liberations. 

At hearings on the bill the then Librarian of 
Congress Herbert Putnam was an enthusiastic 
supporter. Early on, Representative Collins’s 
original bill had proposed that, if purchased for 
the Library of Congress, the collection should 
henceforth be known as the Herbert Putnam 
Collection, but Dr. Putnam would have none of 
it. Others who testified on behalf of the acquisi- 
tion were A. Edward Newton of Philadelphia 
and George Parker Winship of Harvard, both 
well known in bibliophilic circles at the time. On 
June 4, 1930, the House Library Committee re- 
ported in favor of the bill, and after further de- 
bate both the House and Senate passed it. On 
July 3, 1930, President Hoover approved a sup- 
plemental appropriation act in which the pur- 
chase of the Vollbehr Collection was included 
at the cost of $1.5 million. As a matter of inci- 
dental information, President Hoover himself 
owned twenty-four incunabula, all devoted to 
the early history of science, including metal- 
lurgy; he was, therefore, not unaware of the 
interest and basic importance of these early 
printed books. Now let us turn to a further 
treatment of the Gutenberg Bible itself which the 
government purchased as the stellar piece in its 
recent acquisition. 

After the action of the Congress, Dr. Vollbehr 
returned to Europe to claim his prize. He was 
required to pay $305,000, inclusive of export 
duties, before he could take possession of it. In 
a moving speech Pater Hermann Peissl, spokes- 
man for St. Paul’s monastery in Carinthia, made 
the following comments in English as he handed 
the Bible to Dr. Vollbehr on August 16, 1930: 


Dear Doctor: A moment of historical impor- 
tance, not only for our monastery but for the 
whole civilized and literary world, has come 
on—the moment in which we are about to put 
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in your hands the most precious jewel of our 
archives, one of the oldest books in the world, 
a copy of the parchment bibles, printed by 
Johann Gensfleisch zu Gutenberg himself, the 
world-renowned German inventor of the art of 
printing. 

In this memorable moment, we are thank- 
fully looking back upon our dear ancestors and 
brethren, who were the true wardens of this 
treasure for centuries and centuries. 

In this moment we state in the face of all the 
world, that the alienation of the famous work 
was a need-sale, brought about by the down- 
fall of the financial state of our monastery 
after and in consequence of the World War. 

Mitigating our separation-ache by such 
thoughts we congratulate you, dear Doctor, and 
the United States of America upon the acquisi- 
tion of this “book of books,” as the Gutenberg 
Bible may be called in a double sense, with the 
formula of benediction: “Ad multa saecula!”’ 


To this moving and heartfelt message, 
Dr. Vollbehr responded: 


In beautiful and eloquent language the rever- 
end Father Peissl has brought into relief the 
historical significance of this occasion, where 
mother and daughter continents have met and 
joined hands. They have met in a common en- 
deavor to prepare the soil for a more concerted 
cultural pioneering with our racial brothers 
across the sea. 

It is another facet, however, of this vital 
question, which I would illuminate today: This 
meaningful journey of the Gutenberg Bible, 
away from the ancient seat of the Benedictine 
monks, which has for 400 years been its faith- 
ful preserver and guardian, can signify nothing 
less than exchange of good will with another 
land, a sister continent, which will in turn pay 
homage to it as a glowing symbol of the 
Christian faith. 


Immediately thereafter Dr. Vollbehr took the 
Bible to Vienna, and in the presence of the 
American ambassador turned it over to the 
United States. A courier in the Austrian capital 
at that time, Dr. Carl Engel, chief of the Library 
of Congress’s Music Division, transported the 
three heavy volumes to France and delivered 
them into the hands of Dr. Putnam, who had the 
pleasure of bringing them to America aboard 
the Leviathan. Martin Roberts, Putnam’s dep- 
uty, met the Leviathan by pilot boat in New 
York’s harbor and brought the Bible to Wash- 
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Roll stamp of St. Peter, dated 1560, enlarged from 
the cover of the 42-line Bible (the “Gutenberg 
Bible”), Mainz, ca. 1454-55. Vollbehr Collection. 


ington, where it has remained except for its 
brief sojourn at Fort Knox during World War 
II. It was placed on permanent exhibition in the 
Library of Congress in October of 1930 in a 
specially designed case modeled after the splen- 
did Renaissance bookcases found today in the 
Biblioteca Laurenziana in Florence. Dr. Vollbehr 
was present at the opening exhibit, which in- 
cluded not only the Bible but roughly half of 
the collection. A catalog was in readiness. Ac- 
cording to David Mearns, who was later to be- 
come chief of the Library’s Manuscript Division, 
the day was rainy but a goodly crowd attended. 
The exhibit included a number of printers’ de- 
vices selected from an important collection of 
11,000 examples which Vollbehr had presented 
in 1928 as a gesture of his goodwill toward the 
Library. The following year he had also given 
the Schreiber Collection of 20,000 early wood- 
cuts excised from the texts they illustrated as 
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another gesture, but I do not know whether they 
were featured in the exhibit or not. A less im- 
portant collection of Reformation tracts was to 
follow in 1938 as still another gift. He had 
reasons to be grateful. 

After Vollbehr’s return to Germany he be- 
came an active propagandist for the Nazi party 
and issued a number of white papers in support 
of Hitler and the new German government. Mr. 
Rascoe makes much of this in his article, but 
as Mr. MacLeish appropriately commented in a 
published reply to it: “If Dr. Vollbehr used 
American money for Nazi propaganda, he 
should be condemned for that act.” But Mac- 
Leish went on to say that he could not under- 
stand why a magazine devoted to cultural inter- 
ests and in fact an early supporter of the 
purchase should make the alleged use of Amer- 
ican money for Nazi propaganda “an excuse for 
an attack upon the motives and judgment of 
those in Congress and out, who supported the 
expenditure of public funds to enrich the collec- 
tions of the Library of Congress.” 

While in Germany, Vollbehr also began to 
make plans for the dispersal of the remainder 
of his collection of about one thousand incuna- 
bula. Through Israel Perlstein, a dealer in New 
York City, whom Vollbehr knew well, it was 
offered to the Library of Congress in 1939 and 
placed on approval. It was not purchased. Sub- 
sequently the New York firm involved acquired 
them en bloc, and after certain portions were 
disposed of privately, the residue was sold 
through Gimbel’s department store in New 
York, at Gimbel’s prices. Most of these ulti- 
mately found their way into American collec- 
tions. Dr. Vollbehr was last in this country in 
1939, but he left hurriedly immediately after 
the outbreak of the war with the FBI breathing 
heavily down his neck. The last news I heard 
of him came from an American colonel who 
told me that right after the war he was living 
with his wife outside of Frankfurt. The colonel 
rather liked the old man and sent him some 
champagne and cigars. Shortly thereafter he 
died almost without resources, just as he had 
found himself after World War I. 

As an owner, if only for a brief time, of the 
most beautiful copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
that has survived, he will be remembered. Let 
us now turn to the Bible itself. It is not an 
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especially rare book, surprisingly enough. To- 
day we can account for forty-nine extant copies 
if we include the two copies owned by two in- 
stitutions in Leipzig, which have been “missing” 
since the end of the last war and presumably 
appropriated when the Russians overran the 
city. No one seems to know what happened to 
them, and if they are in Russian hands, as many 
believe, the Russians are not talking or admit- 
ting any role in the sad story. These two copies, 
however, are so well known and so well de- 
scribed that should they ever surface their 
identification is assured. 

Immediate testimony to the intrinsic value of 
this most important printed book in the world 
was revealed in 1978 when three copies became 
available for sale at the same time in New York 
City, an unheard of situation in the entire his- 
tory of selling and collecting books. Hans P. 
Kraus, the leading antiquarian bookseller in the 
world, had acquired through private purchase 
in 1970 from Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., the 
Shuckburgh copy, which Charles Scribner’s rare 
book agent, the late John Carter, had unearthed 
in England and brought to America in 1951. 
This copy, printed on paper, was rebound in 
two volumes in red morocco in 1789; it lacks 
three leaves, the initial leaf of volume one and 
the final two leaves of the second volume. Kraus 
first offered it for sale in one of his memorable 
catalogs issued in 1971. No price was given in 
the catalog but according to rumor it was avail- 
able at $2.5 million. There were no takers at 
the time, and Mr. Kraus became quite nervous 
when two other copies became available for 
sale early in 1978. Accordingly, by private 
treaty, he sold his copy to the Gutenberg Mu- 
seum in Mainz for $1.8 million—the price he 
was reported to have paid Arthur Houghton 
eight years before. He therefore recovered his 
investment but made no profit on the transac- 
tion. 

Some months previously the trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary in New York 
City decided to place at auction through 
Christie’s the copy which the seminary had re- 


Illuminated initial D, on vellum, from St. Jerome’s 
Epistolae, Mainz, 1470, showing St. Jerome at work 
on his “Letters,” a frequently printed text in the 
fifteenth century. Vollbehr Collection. 
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The dedicatory epistle of Bernard Nerlius, editor of 
this first edition of Homer, Florence, 1489. Nerlius 
explains in this introduction that he chose Homer as 
the “first and the best of the poets, the font of all 
literature.” Vollbehr Collection. 


ceived as a gift from the Very Reverend Eugene 
August Hoffman in 1898. This, too, was a paper 
copy bound in two volumes in blue morocco 
early in the nineteenth century. One leaf, folio 
111, originally was present in facsimile, but a 
copy of the original leaf was supplied through 
the good offices of Charles Scribner’s in 1951 
or shortly thereafter, thereby perfecting this 
copy textually. After Christie’s auction catalog 
was printed and distributed, it was discovered 
that one page in volume two, the verso of folio 
279, had been printed twice through an error 
in imposition. I recall a frantic telephone call 
from the gallery a few days before the sale on 
April 7, 1978, requesting my opinion regarding 
what effect this curious circumstance might have 
on the sale price. I replied that it would prob- 
ably have little effect despite the lack of one 
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page of text and commented that the presence 
of the duplication in printing of another page 
in its stead furnished additional useful informa- 
tion concerning the actual printing of the text 
which was accomplished one page at a time; it 
was an interesting error apparently not evident 
in any other copy. Be that as it may, this copy 
fetched $2 million, plus the gallery’s 10-percent 
commission, which added another $200,000 to 
the sale price. The happy buyer was an old 
friend, Bernard Breslauer, who was acting as 
agent for the Wittenburgische Landesbibliothek 
in Stuttgart. Thus a second copy had been re- 
turned to Germany, the country of its origin, 
within a matter of weeks. 

In June of 1978 the third copy to come on 
the market in recent years was sold by private 
treaty to the University of Texas for $2.4 mil- 
lion. Previously this copy, also on paper but 
complete in every respect, bound in two volumes 
early in the seventeenth century, had been pur- 
chased by the late Carl H. Pforzheimer from 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, whose brother Philip 
had bought it in the Earl of Carysfort sale at 
Sotheby’s in London in 1923 for 8,500 pounds. 
Thus, within a few weeks three copies of the 
Gutenberg Bible had changed hands at prices 
well in excess of the $1 million that A. Edward 
Newton had testified would one day be paid 
for a copy. The House Committee on the Library 
held its hearings regarding the Vollbehr pur- 
chase in 1930, of course, when $1 million was 
worth considerably more than it is today. 

What then, one may ask, is the value in the 
present market of the copy in the Library of 
Congress, one of three perfect copies printed 
entirely on vellum and regarded by many as the 
finest in existence? Twelve years ago at a sym- 
posium in California devoted to appraising rare 
books, I addressed myself to this question and 
arrived at a price of $3 million and no one ques- 
tioned it. Today in view of the price of $2.4 
million which a copy on paper sold for, is it not 
reasonable to raise the appraisal for the vellum 
copy in the Library of Congress to $5 million? 
This figure is approximately sixteen times what 
Dr. Vollbehr paid for it in 1930. Similarly the 
2,999 other fifteenth-century books purchased 
at approximately $400 apiece have at least quad- 
rupled in value. They simply are not available 
in such abundance today. I cite two recent cata- 
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logs as evidence. In one issued in 1979 by Kraus, 
155 titles are offered at an average price of more 
than $10,000; in another circulated a little over 
a year ago by Laurence Witten and listing 31 
titles, of which 18 are present in the Library of 
Congress’s collections, the average price is over 
$6,000 per title. Admittedly, most of the titles 
offered in both catalogs are of exceptional im- 
portance, but even if the average is reduced to 
$2,000 per title, the Vollbehr incunabula, ex- 
clusive of the Bible, should be worth approxi- 
mately $6 million. Congress’s decision to pur- 
chase them, therefore, was a wise financial 
transaction that could not be duplicated today. 

Earlier we mentioned that the Gutenberg 
Bible is not a rare book despite its primacy as 
the earliest extant printed book to issue from 
the earliest printing presses which Johann 
Gutenberg had established at Mainz in Germany 
about 1450. Bibliographers believe that about 
two hundred copies were included in the origi- 
nal edition, of which thirty-five were printed on 
vellum. Today we can account for forty-nine 
copies, but only twenty-one of these are re- 
garded as perfect. The present locations of the 
surviving copies may be of some interest. Ger- 
many leads the list with twelve copies, not tak- 
ing into account the two missing Leipzig copies; 
the United States has eleven plus, according to 
rumor, a sizable fragment of 187 consecutive 
leaves (of a total of 643) and another fragment 
of 120 leaves from the New Testament. England 
has eight examples; France, four; Italy and 
Spain, two each; and Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Poland, Portugal, and Switzerland, one 
each. 

Of the twelve surviving vellum copies, four 
are technically perfect in that all leaves are 
present. Today these are in the possession of the 
Library of Congress, the Bibliothéque nationale 
in Paris, the British Library in London, and the 
Universitatsbibliothek in Géttingen, Germany. 
The last, however, has certain damaged leaves 
which exclude it from the category occupied by 
the other three. The Library of Congress’s copy 
is in the earliest binding of the three. It prob- 
ably was put on late in the sixteenth century. 
Of the eight incomplete copies on vellum, two 
are located in this country at the Huntington 
Library in San Marino, California, lacking two 
leaves, and the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
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York, lacking three leaves. Thirty-seven paper 
copies remain, but only sixteen of these are Text, on vellum, from Cicero’s moral treatise on 

Ce duties, De officiis, Mainz, 1466. Cicero dedicated the 
complete, including the examples at Harvard, 


: ‘ ‘ book to his son. Its first edition, Mainz, 1465 (also 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, and the Univer- in the Library’s collection), is the first printing of a 


sity of Texas. Incomplete copies in America on classical text. Vollbehr Collection. 
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paper are located in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary (the Old Testament only), the New York 
Public Library (lacking the first leaf only), the 
Scheide Library at Princeton (lacking five 
leaves), the Doheny Memorial Library at Cama- 
rillo, California (one volume only), and the Lilly 
Library at Indiana University, with an imper- 
fect New Testament. A large fragment of 187 
continuous leaves is rumored to be privately 
owned. 

Since we have devoted so much time to the 
value and the present-day owners of surviving 
copies, let us now turn our attention for a few 
minutes to the question of why the Gutenberg 
Bible commands such esteem and attention. First 
of all, it is almost synonymous with the inven- 
tion of printing as we understand it, and the 
Bible still remains the first extant printed book 
of any size and as such is a living monument to 
the inventor, Johann Gutenberg. Gutenberg did 
not invent printing. The Chinese and the Jap- 
anese had printed from woodblocks for cen- 
turies. Nor was Gutenberg the first to use metal 
characters, since the Koreans are known to have 
used bronze types of a sort late in the fourteenth 
century. What Gutenberg did invent was the 
type mold, a complicated device which produced 
readable characters on a metal body of uniform 
height; these could be readily assembled and 
placed in what we now call a form, from which 
multiple copies could be produced on paper or 
vellum after the types had been inked properly. 
This was no simple matter, and there must have 
been a long period of trial and error before the 
process was perfected. 

First of all the inventor, who was trained as 
a goldsmith, devised a series of punches which 
duplicated upper and lower case letters, punc- 
tuation marks, common fifteenth-century ab- 
breviations, some ligatures, and certain diacriti- 
cal marks which not only could reproduce writ- 
ten manuscript texts but which allowed the 
compositors, setting from right to left, to com- 
pose, as in the case of the Bible, two columns of 
text with even-line or justified endings. This 
was no mean accomplishment, and in producing 
the types for this Bible no less than 203 single 
letters, both lower and upper case, 68 ligatures, 
and 10 other characters, principally abbrevia- 
tions were cast. This was the number of punches 
that had to be engraved on the brass ends; in 
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turn the punches were pounded into matrices 
of a softer metal to the depth of the engraved 
characters. The matrices, in turn, were inserted 
into the base of the mold; once properly affixed 
the molten type metal was poured into the mold 
to produce the single piece of type. I have before 
me an example of a piece of type (a maltese 
cross) so cast from a font of sixteenth-century 
type still in existence in the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum in Antwerp and done in my presence 
a year ago. Once cast, the funnellike appendages 
were broken off and the types were assembled 
in appropriate boxes, known today as a chase, 
and labeled or systematically organized so that 
the compositor could set the texts in composing 
sticks and later transfer them to the form for 
insertion in the coffin of the press. Inking balls 
of leather transferred the ink of a proper vis- 
cosity to the type in the form, which was then 
placed under the platen attached to the sizable 
wooden screw, the central feature of the wooden 
press. 

One at a time, blank sheets of paper or vellum 
were placed on a frisket to ensure proper regis- 
tration and ingeniously moved over the freshly 
inked types and under the platen; then the 
printer pulled the lever which lowered the platen 
to produce an impression of the text below, in 
the case of the Bible, a single folio page. In 
Gutenberg’s day only one folio page could be 
produced at a time, which meant that each 
double folio sheet had to go through the press 
in four distinct operations to produce four 
printed pages of text. Since 200 copies of 643 
leaves each entailed the printing of 257,200 
pages for the entire edition, one gathers some 
idea of the magnitude of the problems which 
Gutenberg faced and solved in producing this 
magnificent book. He is believed to have had 
two presses at work at first, which he later in- 
creased to six. 

A few trial pieces of printing are known to 
have issued from Gutenberg’s press before the 
appearance of the Bible, but the Bible associated 
with his name remains as the first book to issue 
from his press. No copy carries his name or the 
place of printing or the date. The earliest date 
we can associate with the time of printing de- 
rives from two manuscript notations in the im- 
perfect copy on paper in the Bibliotheque na- 
tionale, which inform us that that copy was 
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Opening text, in Greek, of the Odyssey, lines 1-20, 
from the first edition of Homer, Florence, 1489, still 
one of the handsomest editions of this work. 
Vollbehr Collection. 


rubricated and bound by one Henricus Cremer, 
who completed his work on August 24, 1456. 
From other sources we know that Gutenberg 
lost his printing office late in 1455 as the result 
of a lawsuit instigated by his financial backer 
Johann Fust. Fust, who had invested large 
amounts of money in the undertaking, sued suc- 
cessfully to regain his investment. As a result 
Gutenberg lost his printing shop and presumably 
most of its assets, but what became of him and 
the other type he may have owned is another 
story. It is a sad story, but none of those asso- 
ciated with him ever claimed the invention for 
themselves, and on subsequent evidence which 
seems incontrovertible, the honor which right- 
fully belongs to Gutenberg is no longer denied 
to him. 

The Bible itself is one of the most extraordi- 
nary achievements in modern history. Without 
the invention of printing as we know it neither 
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the Renaissance nor the Reformation would 
have achieved the momentum they did, and his 
dramatic contribution to the spread of knowl- 
edge remains undisputed. We all remain in his 
everlasting debt. His great monument is his 
Bible. To quote the late Seymour DeRicci, one 
of the important scholars of this century to 
treat in detail the first years of printing: 


It is one of the most beautiful books ever 
printed; the quiet dignity of these 1,200 and 
odd pages of dark stately type, the deep black 
ink, the broadness of the margins, the fine tex- 
ture of the paper, may have been equalled, but 
they never have been surpassed; and in its very 
cradle, the printer's art, thanks to the Guten- 
berg Bible, shines forth indeed as an art 

much more than as a craft. ... Did Gutenberg 
realize that by setting up the Holy Text in 

type he was heralding one of the greatest 
movements of human thought in the history 
of the civilized world? 


A further footnote concerns Henry Stevens 
of Vermont, the self-styled Green Mountain 
Boy, who moved to London in the mid-nine- 
teenth century and established himself as an 
outstanding antiquarian bookseller. In 1873 he 
acquired a copy of the Gutenberg Bible for 
George Brinley of Hartford, the copy which 
today is in the Scheide Library at Princeton. In 
his letter of transmittal to Mr. Brinley, which 
remains today in the Scheide Library, he wrote: 


Pray, Sir, ponder for a moment and appre- 

ciate the rarity and importance of this pre- 

cious consignment from the old world to the 

new. Not only is it the first printed Bible, 

but it is the first book ever printed. It was 

read in Europe half a century before America 

was discovered. Please suggest to your deputy 

that he uncover his head while in the pres- 

ence of this great book. Let no Custom House 

Official, or other man in or out of authority 

see it without first reverently raising his hat. 

It is not possible for many men to touch or 

even look upon a page of a Gutenberg Bible. 

Mr. Stevens was not alive when the St. Paul 
Monastery’s copy, the finest in the world, was 
delivered to Dr. Putnam to bring to Washington. 
Since its arrival here it has been viewed by mil- 
lions. Yes, Mr. Rascoe, Uncle Sam has a book. 


Freperick R. Gorr, former chief of the Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division, is the Library's 
Honorary Consultant in Early Printed Books. 
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People 


the Blue Ridge 


A Photographic Portrait 


BY LYNTHA SCOTT EILER, TERRY EILER, 


AND CARL FLEISCHHAUER 


nyone who has driven along the 469 
miles of the Blue Ridge Parkway in 
Virginia and North Carolina has 

enjoyed the mountain vistas that characterize the 
region. But the parkway also passes farms, fields, 

churches, and other evidences of the region’s 
people, particularly along the stretch through 
southwestern Virginia and northwestern North 

Carolina. 

In 1978 the American Folklife Center at the 
Library of Congress, working in cooperation 
with the National Park Service, conducted a field 
research project along this hundred-mile stretch 
of the parkway. A team of cultural specialists 
made hundreds of tape recordings—of conver- 
sations, family histories, stories, musical per- 
formances, church services, fox hunts, and 
processes like cooking, canning, and sawmilling 
—and took thousands of photographs of people, 
houses, crops, baptisms, and dances. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway Folklife Project was 
designed to provide information for the park- 
way’s cultural program and to demonstrate the 
relationship between the national parks and the 
people who live nearby. The documentary archive 
created by the project—tapes, photographs, field 
notes, video recordings, and architectural 


Reece Billings tying burley tobacco into “hands,” 
Alleghany County, North Carolina. 
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drawings—will be added to the collections of the 
Library of Congress, with a duplicate set of 
materials furnished to the National Park Service. 
The Blue Ridge project also led to the publi- 
cation of a phonograph record—Children of the 
Heav'nly King—and a book of photographs— 
Blue Ridge Harvest. Children of the Heav’nly 
King presents a cross-section of the region’s 
religious expression. Selections include congre- 
gational singing, prayer, and sermons from 
church services, performances of gospel music, 
a baptism at a creek, and stories of religious 
conversion and the call to the ministry. Blue 
Ridge Harvest presents a view of the people 
of the region, their social and religious associa- 
tions and traditions. The pictures show agricul- 
tural techniques, such as those used to grow, 
harvest, and cure tobacco, and other activities 
that range from church dinners and quilting 
bees to fox hunts. On the following pages, 
photographs selected from Blue Ridge Harvest 
portray three of the region’s families: the 
Severts, the Brims, and the Keiths. 


Cart FLeiscHHauer is a folklife specialist in the 
American Folklife Center. He was coordinator of the 
1978 Blue Ridge Parkway Folklife Project. 


Terry Erter is professor of photography at Ohio 
University. 


Lyntua Scott is a free-lance photographer. 
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EDD anp CARRIE SEVERT raise cattle on the 
Alleghany County farm they have rented for the 
last seventeen years. They like their one- 
hundred-year-old house, and Carrie uses the 
cellar beneath the front room to store forty 
bushels of potatoes and home-canned food. 

Like so many Blue Ridge families, the Severts 
produce most of the food they consume. They 
raise a large garden, planting when they can 
according to the signs in Blum’s Almanac. Carrie 
cans more than three hundred quarts of fruits, 
vegetables, and meat each year. One year this 
included eighty quarts of beans and sixty quarts 
of peaches, as well as cracklings, carrots, grape 
juice, mustard pickles, peach ¢ serves, ribs, 
beef stock, tomato juice, and chow-chow. Carrie 
also pickles beans, kraut, and corn on the cob. 
The children eat the pickled corn as a snack: 
“the young-uns come down here, and get it out 
of the can,” she says. The Severts frequently 
raise and butcher their own hogs. Carrie fries 
and cans more than seventy pints of sausage a 
year, and they cure the rest of the pork, which 
will last them for the entire year. 

“You name it, and I’ve done it,” Edd Severt 
says. He has worked at general farming, dairy- 
ing, and sawmilling at a water-driven sawmill 
built by his grandfather and run by his father. 
He built houses, and, in 1937, worked on the 
Blue Ridge Parkway pouring concrete headwalls 
and building retaining walls. He used to take 
his children up to the parkway to show them 
the structures he helped build. Today Edd farms 
from a pickup truck; arthritis and a new steel 
hip prevent him from using his tractor. 
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McKINLEY BRIM is in his early eighties and 
works a bit slower than he did a few years ago, 
but retirement is far from his mind. Like other 
brightleaf tobacco farmers in the land below the 
ridge, McKinley’s workday in late summer is 
long and hard. The tobacco must be “primed,” 
or picked, processed in the flue-curing barn, and 
brought to the auction to be sold. Priming 
consists of picking the best two or three leaves 
on the plant. In the six weeks or so when 
brightleaf ripens, several passes are made 
through the field, priming progressively higher 
and higher up the stalk. McKinley transports 
the freshly picked leaves to the barn on a 
“priming slide,” a wooden sled that slides easily 
across the hilly soil. 

BIRDIE CARTER was sixteen when she and 
McKinley were married, and five boys and two 
girls of the couple’s ten children are still living— 
some in the neighborhood and some in places 
like Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 

McKinley has been a farmer for the last half- 
century or so, first on land owned by a white 
man and then for the last several years on his 
own fifty-odd acres. The workday begins at five 
when McKinley feeds his livestock. The chore 
of feeding poultry later in the day falls to Birdie. 

McKinley has two tobacco barns, an old one 
made of chestnut and the new barn shown on 
page 140. It was built about ten years ago ina 
traditional form using traditional materials and 
techniques. Little cash was required since the 
structure was made from local oak and black 
gum logs and built by McKinley’s friends and 
neighbors. “I just asked a bunch of hands in,” 
he said,” and had a working.” 
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JANET anv DAVID JOEL KEITH teach at Floyd 
County High School, near Floyd, Virginia. 
D. J. teaches mathematics and is the faculty 
sponsor of the Math Club. Janet teaches English 
and some elective courses offered by the English 
Department, including one for freshmen which 
looks at the region’s traditions. Janet is an avid 
and sympathetic student of local history, and 
her knowledge and insight make her an ideal 
choice to teach the course. As in the Georgia 
high school where students have written the 
articles collected in the Foxfire books, Janet is 
partly motivated by the need to find congenial 
topics for student essays. She explained that 
when students write about the tales and reminis- 
cences they have collected, they learn about the 
region’s traditions as well as how to improve 
their writing. 

The Keiths farm over four hundred acres and 
maintain a herd of nearly one hundred beef 


Lyntha Scott Eiler 


cattle. In addition to teaching and farming, D. J. . 
used to coach football and baseball. But coaching | 
took time that he preferred to spend with his “| 
family and paid a supplement of only “about a 
quarter an hour,” so he decided to give it up. 
The Keiths’ acreage is in three or four locations, 
and the work of farming it keeps the whole 
family occupied. 

Preparations for winter include cutting and 
baling hay, harvesting grain, and storing silage. 4 
After the harvest the cornstalks are ground, j 3 
transported, and shaped into a “bunker silo” , 
which is then covered by a plastic sheet. Janet = 
says the whole job is “one of the hardest day’s 
work you can imagine,” in a tone of voice that 
recalls her husband’s characterization of the 
people of the region. ““They’re hard workers,” 
D. J. said, “but they don’t take on the work as 
drudgery; they take on the work as pride.” 
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Lyntha Scott Eiler 


Terry Eiler 
TO ORDER BY MAIL 

Children of the Heav’nly King: Religious Expression 
in the Central Blue Ridge, edited and annotated 

by Charles K. Wolfe, folklorist and professor, 
Middle Tennessee State University. (Record number 
AFC L 69/70, two discs) $14. Available from the 
Library of Congress, Recording Laboratory, Motion 
Picture, Broadcasting, & Recorded Sound Division, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. Make checks payable to the 
Library of Congress. Payment must accompany 
order. 


Blue Ridge Harvest: A Region’s Folklife in Photo- 
graphs, edited by Lyntha Scott Eiler, Terry Eiler, and 
Carl Fleischhauer. (S/N 030-000-00127-3) $4.75. 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Make checks payable to Superintendent of 
Documents. Payment must accompany order. 


Visitors to the Library of Congress can purchase 
both items at the Library’s sales counter on the 
ground floor of the Thomas Jefferson Building. 


Bess, Serena, and the Short 
of Porgy and Bess 


BY WAYNE D. SHIRLEY 


Ruby Elzy, the first Serena, in a photograph taken by George Gershwin. 


; 
; 


George Gershwin’s first idea for the duet between Bess and Serena. Lovely and a bit 
Deliusish but not very duetlike, it resembles the final duet in key and meter only. The 
original is on twelve-stave music paper; the six lower staves are blank. Used by 
permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


n May 15, 1980, two of the best-known characters of the American 
stage—the Bess to whom Porgy sings one of the great love songs of 
the century and Serena Robbins, whose tragic aria “My man’s gone 

now” is the archetypal cry of grief in American opera—sang to each other on the 
stage of the Bruno Walter Auditorium in New York City. The scene they per- 
formed, during which the two women who begin the opera as polar opposites 
(Serena, the leader of the church; Bess, the outsider, the hussy in the red dress 
whose drunken boyfriend has killed Serena’s man) become reconciled with each 
other and sing a duet of sisterhood, was written by George Gershwin for Porgy 
and Bess. Yet this scene, which was well received by the audience and repeated 
by request at the end of the program, was unknown even to those diehard fans 
of Porgy and Bess who can play you Jasbo Brown’s piano solo from memory.’ 
What is this scene and where does it come from? 


1. Jasbo Brown is the piano player whose part is almost always cut in production and 
whose name Gershwin regularly spelled “Jazzbo.” 
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From the 1950s revival of Porgy and Bess that toured Europe and Russia. Porgy 
(William Warfield) and Serena (Helen Thigpen) examine the baby, who definitely seems 
to be “scroogin’ down” (see note 2). 


Its ultimate source is, of course, DuBose Heyward’s novel Porgy. More 
immediately it comes from the play Porgy by Dorothy and DuBose Heyward, 
which had a successful run at the Guild Theatre in New York starting in October 
1927. Its immediate history starts with DuBose Heyward’s sending George 
Gershwin his draft of a libretto for an operatic version of Porgy—soon to be 
renamed Porgy and Bess—in which at the beginning of act 3, scene 1 Serena 
Robbins, the embodiment of Catfish Row respectability, finally welcomes the 
errant Bess into the fold. Gershwin made penciled notes on the scene to suggest 
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to himself the way to set it; however, the scene does not appear in the published 
vocal score of the opera or in Gershwin’s manuscript full score. The latter is 
currently housed in the George and Ira Gershwin Collection of the Library’s 
Music Division. Those writers who have mentioned this scene in the libretto— 
including the present writer, who discussed the libretto in the April 1974 issue of 
this journal— have assumed that it was never set. Recently, however, it has been 
discovered that Gershwin did, in fact, set this scene. It appears in the manuscript 
short score of Porgy and Bess in the Library’s Gershwin Collection. 

Composers of opera frequently write a “short score” of their work—one which 
indicates the voice parts in more or less complete detail but only provides an 
informal sketch of the orchestral parts—before they go on to write the “full 
score,” which furnishes the details of the orchestration and freezes the vocal 
parts in their final form. Such a score serves as a rough draft and allows the 
composer to decide what the heroine will sing in her death scene in act 3 before 
he has to worry about what the second flute will play in measure 59 of act 1. 
In fact, many composers consider the writing of the short score to be the 
real “composing” of the opera and the preparation of the final orchestral score 
a separate task, time-consuming and less creative, but necessary. (Richard Strauss 
found the business of preparing the orchestral score so mechanical that he used 
to do it while his wife read him trashy novels.) 

Nonetheless, it is in the orchestral score that an opera takes its final form. It 
is the three blue-bound volumes of Gershwin’s orchestral score rather than the 
four red-bound volumes of his short score that we put on exhibit when we want 
to show off “the manuscript of Porgy and Bess.” Once the full score has been 
prepared the short score retreats into the background, to become a mere part of 
the work’s history. The short score of Porgy and Bess is, at least, an interesting 
part of this work’s history, giving us several insights into its composition as well 
as answering some questions about the work and raising some others. The latter 
part of this article will contain some comments about the short score in general; 
however, a new scene in the opera, one containing a major solo for Bess (who is 
otherwise doomed to sing only in duet with other characters), is the principal 
good news found by examining the short score. This is what we will consider 
first. 

The Library of Congress has one other important manuscript source for this 
scene—DuBose Heyward’s typescript libretto mentioned above, which contains 
the words of most of the scene substantially as Gershwin set them. It explains the 
sudden lack of words at the end of the scene and serves to reassure the transcriber 
that some of the wilder phrases (“from dis on for all de time” says Bess at one 
point) are in fact what is in the score rather than the result of the transcriber’s 


(continued on page 150) 


2. There is one printed source which does include a version of the Bess-Serena scene—the 
libretto published by the Gershwin Publishing Corporation in 1958 (the first English-language 
libretto of Porgy and Bess to be published). This libretto, most easily available in Stanley 
Richards’s collection Ten Great Musicals of the American Theatre (Radnor, Pa.: Chilton Book 
Co., 1973) is a strange document, differing considerably from all scores of Porgy and Bess, 
printed and manuscript. This footnote will not attempt to puzzle it out. The version of the 
Bess-Serena scene which it contains is essentially a condensation of the scene in the play 
Porgy and has no relation to the version in Heyward’s typescript libretto save that of a com- 
mon source. (It does have one great line—Bess, holding the baby: “Ain’ yo’ see, Serena, how 
he scroogin’ down?”) The libretti accompanying the two recent recordings are prepared from 
the published score and are accurate. 
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[Like all libretti of Porgy and Bess, this is somewhat 
less than an “official version.” The opening stage 
direction has been taken from DuBose Heyward’s 
typescript libretto; the remaining material, save for 
stage directions marked DBH, from Gershwin’s 
short score.] 


(Before rise of curtain the music of a spiritual can be 
heard faintly. St. Michael's clock chimes and strikes 
one. It is midnight—dark in the court except for an 
occasional light showing from a window, a glow 
from Maria’s cook-shop, and lights in Annie’s room 
over dance hall where the spiritual is being sung. 
Porgy is at his window, but only partly visible, 
peering through half-opened shutters. From door- 
way Rear Left comes Serena. She is carrying a 
lantern. When the door opens to let her out the 
spiritual swells up momentarily. 

The spiritual is sung by women’s voices only [this 
is not, in fact, true in the score], and is a mournful 
dirge for the dead of the storm. The song is heard 
softly through the ensuing dialog.) 


CHorus 


Nelson, Nelson, don’t you be down-hearted, 
Nelson, Nelson, don’t you be sad an’ lonesome, 
Jesus is walkin’ on de water, 

Rise up an’ follow him home, 

Oh, Lawd! Oh, my Jesus! 

Rise up an’ follow him home. 


SERENA 


(crossing to her room stops at table down right. 
To Maria) 
You still up, Maria? How come you ain’ sing with 
the women for the dead in the storm? 


Maria 


It break my heart to hear them womens mournin’ 
for the dead what use to provide ’em with bread an’ 
was their lovers too. (Listens to singing.) It give me 
the creeps, Serena, to think how many ghosts mus’ 
be lis’nen roun’ this court tonight. 


SERENA 
I ain’ got no patience with that unchristian talk 
‘bout ghosts. 


(Porgy moves shutter with slight noise. [DBH: 
Serena starts violently]) 
What dat? 


Maria 


Jus’ Porgy watchin’ at his window, he been there 
all day. 


SERENA 
What he watchin’ for? 
Maria 


Porgy can see thing me an’ you can’t see. If he’s 
watchin’ for somethin’ there’s somethin’ to watch 
for. 


(Bess enters from room where singing is heard 
with baby held close in her arms) 


Bess 


They’s singin’ for Jake an’ Clara now. I couldn’t 
stay. 


[DBH: The three women stand listening for a 
moment, and the song takes up Clara’s name. 
At Clara’s name, Serena crosses and looks down to 
the baby] 


[The following section is on the record included 
with this issue.] 


SERENA 


What we all goin’ do with that poor mudderless 
chile? 


Bess (in anger) 


I never hear Clara talk ‘bout “We.” She say “Bess, 
will you keep dis baby till I comes back for um.” 
Dat’s her las’ livin’ word an’ I’m goin’ stand on ‘em 
till she do come back. (Starts to go. Turns back to 
Serena, holding child toward her.) Oh let me be, 
Serena. Can’t you see I’s changed? I ain’t de same 
woman what use to run with Crown, Gawd 
wouldn’t have give me dis baby if He hadn’t known 
I'd changed. Gawd wouldn’t have given me Porgy 
an’ another chance at life. Oh, I got my man now 
an’ my chile: I’s done with yesterday an’ I got a 
new tomorrow. 

(She puts baby in Serena's arms to plead her 
cause for her) 


Look in his face, Serena, an’ tell him the truth. Tell 


him he’s got a good ma now to fight for him, to 
stan’ by him from dis on for all de time. 


(Serena takes child, rocks it gently) 


SERENA 


Yes I reckon you got a good ma now. She got Gawd 
in her heart at las’. 


Bess & SERENA 
[Duet: wordless] 


(Exeunt) 
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Page 16 from the short score of act 3, containing the beginning of Bess’s pleading arioso. 
Note the monogram “G. G.” in the lower left-hand corner. Used by permission of the 
Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


Tue SuPPRESSED SCENE—or rather the section of it from Serena’s question about the “mudderless 
chile’ ” to the end—was first performed at the Bruno Walter Auditorium of the New York Public Library 
at Lincoln Center on May 15, 1980, during a lecture given under the auspices of the Toscanini Memorial 
Archives by this writer. Janet Jordan sang the part of Bess, Ethelouise Banks the part of Serena, and 
Warren Michon accompanied them on the piano. Since both Miss Jordan and Miss Banks have performed 
in Porgy and Bess, their reactions to this new scene were extremely helpful to me. Of even more value was 
their obvious devotion to the task of projecting both the music and the drama of this scene. Their per- 
formance transformed what I had thought of as an interesting footnote to the story of the composition of 
Porgy and Bess into an absorbing drama. A recording of that performance accompanies this article. Pro- 
duced under informal and less than ideal conditions, it does not do justice to the performers. We hope, 
however, that some of the excitement of the performance comes through. 
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inability to decipher Gershwin’s handwriting. At least one of the many Gershwin 
sketches for Porgy and Bess in the possession of the Music Division also bears 
on this discarded scene. This sketch, headed by Gershwin “duet Bess & Serena,” 
is reproduced in this article. The tune sketched there, lovely and haunting (if not 
particularly duetlike) resembles the final Bess-Serena duet only in key.” 

A brief summary of act 3, scene 1 of Porgy and Bess as it appears in the 
published score may be of help to the reader. The scene runs as follows: As the 
curtain opens (on the basic Catfish Row set) we hear the chorus singing a dirge 
for those who have been lost in the hurricane which provides the final climax to 
act 2. In particular they are mourning for Clara, the young woman who sang 
“Summertime” in the first scene of the opera. At the end of act 2 she sees her 
husband’s boat floating upside down in the river and dashes out into the height 
of the storm, first handing her baby to Bess. (According to DuBose Heyward’s 
libretto the chorus is offstage, although this is not made clear in the published 
score.) Sporting Life laughs at the singers; in conversation with Maria (Catfish 
Row’s amiable conjur-woman) he implies that Crown (Bess’s exboyfriend, the 
“heavy” of the show), whom they are also mourning, has not died in the storm, 
and that Porgy and Crown are sure to fight. When the fight is over, he says, the 
police will take the survivor, and then Bess will be without a man. He and Maria 
exit. Bess enters, singing “Summertime” to Clara’s child, as the men and women 
who have been praying for the dead disperse to their own homes. The stage is 
deserted for a moment; then Crown appears. Porgy and Crown fight (to a 
recapitulation of the act 1, scene 1, fight fugue); Porgy kills Crown. Curtain. 

The scene written by Gershwin in short score but not included in the final score 
of Porgy and Bess takes place between the opening of the curtain and Sporting 
Life’s initial burst of laughter. In fact, it takes place at least partially over the 
opening of the scene as we have it now, for in the short-score version of the 
scene the mourning chorus is very definitely an offstage chorus, singing from a 
room where the women have gathered to mourn their men lost in the storm,’ 
their music sounding louder or softer as the door to the room in which they are 
holding their wake is opened or closed. 

The opening part of the sketched scene takes place over the sound of this 
mourning chorus. At rise of curtain only Maria is on stage. Serena enters and 
asks Maria why she is not inside mourning with the others. Maria replies that 
she cannot stand to hear the women mourning for the men “what use to provide 
“em with bread an’ was their lovers too.” Maria reflects that there must be ghosts 
listening to the singing. Serena chides her for being superstitious but jumps when 
Porgy, watching at his window, makes a noise. (This is not just a comic bit. It 
establishes that Porgy senses that Crown is not dead and prepares for the end 
of the scene.) Bess enters with Clara’s baby, saying that she could not bear to 
stay while the mourners were singing for Jake and Clara. 

(Thus far the scene has been sung and declaimed over the music of the offstage 
chorus. With Bess’s response to Serena’s next question, however, we begin a 
scene in which all the music is new.) 

Serena wonders what “we’—Catfish Row in general—are going to do with 
Jake and Clara’s child. Bess snaps back that Clara had entrusted the child to Bess 
with her dying words and that she—Bess—will keep the child until Clara comes 
back to tell her otherwise. Bess then pleads with Serena to acknowledge that she 


3. The chorus is, in fact, a mixed chorus rather than a female chorus; nonetheless, the 
characters refer to the singers as “women.” There is no good explanation for this. 
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has changed from the woman that used to go with Crown, that God (or rather, 
“Gawd,” as Heyward and Gershwin insist on spelling His name) has given her a 
new chance in life. She gives the baby back to Serena and asks her to tell the child 
that he (the baby is a boy: in act 1, scene 1, Jake says “he’s asleep already”) has 
“a good ma now to fight for him, to stan’ by him.” Serena acknowledges that 
Bess at last has “Gawd” in her heart, and the two women sing a duet of recon- 
ciliation. After the duet the scene resumes as at rehearsal number 8 in the 
published score.* 

Until the final duet this scene is very much act 3, scene 1, as written by DuBose 
Heyward in his typescript libretto. (It is also substantially a condensation of act 
4, scene 1, of the play Porgy, by Dorothy and DuBose Heyward, except that 
Bess’s speech to Serena has been somewhat recast to make it more suitable for 
singing.) The duet, however, is not in Heyward’s libretto, and in Gershwin’s 
score it is wordless, obviously waiting for words to be added later. In Heyward’s 
libretto the two go off with an acknowledgment of their new sisterhood: 


SERENA 
(handing the baby back to Bess) 
Good-night, Sistuh. 

(At the word Sistuh, Bess’s face lights up. She 
pauses for a moment after she takes the baby.) 
Bess 
Good-night, Sistuh. 


Gershwin sensed that this, which had been a moving detail in the play Porgy, 
would not project the same feeling in the opera, and made plans to add the duet. 


The music for the first part of the scene is governed by the funeral chant for 
the victims of the hurricane, over which characters speak and sing declamatory 
lines above music familiar to those who know Porgy and Bess in its final form. 
A brief example may show what this is like: 


A 


+ 


home, Take, Jot, — 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


The second half of the scene, from Bess’s outburst about Clara’s dying words, 
contains two short set pieces: Bess’s appeal to Serena and the concluding duet. 
The remainder of the scene is set in a recitativelike style, making much use of 
the parallel chords which accompany “Summertime.” One of the unforgettable 


4. The first four measures are in D major rather than D flat in the short score. 
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sounds of the opera, these chords represent both the child and the memory of 
Clara. Here is one of their appearances in this scene: 


Wi 


4 
if 
it 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


Just before Bess’s appeal to Serena there is an assertive statement of Porgy’s 
motive: 


if 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


Bess is fighting not only for the custody of the child but for all she holds dear in 
Catfish Row. 

Bess’s appeal to Serena is an intense outburst of thirty-eight measures’ length, 
more in the style of an arioso than of a formal aria. It is equivalent to Porgy’s 
monologue in act 1, scene 1 (“Porgy ain’ sof’ on no woman”), rather than to a 
full-scale aria like “My Man’s Gone Now.” The appeal gains passion and pro- 


pulsion from an accompaniment that alternates measures of 6/8 and (implied) 
3/4 for most of its duration: 


Peco : 1.86 


A 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 
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It ends with a triumphant statement of Bess’s newfound hope (admittedly in a 
line which is not among the best Heyward ever wrote): 


3324 


= 
LL 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


The closing duet, on the other hand, flows on in a tranquil 6/8, moving, to a 
large extent, in thirds. 


=) 
= 
— 
fe. 
7 
P 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


Gershwin seems to have envisioned a duet in which both characters would sing 
the same text—quite an exception for Porgy and Bess, in which even the love 
duet uses two different simultaneous texts when the two characters sing together 
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—for the duet proceeds in near-homophony throughout its twenty-five measures. 
Writing without a preexisting text caused Gershwin to make this duet a bit 
abstract; it could serve equally well as a soothing song to the child or as a duet 
of reconciliation. (This has not, however, caused it to resemble Gershwin’s 
show songs, which were also written music-before-words; it is worlds away 
from them.) 

The two women exit holding the final note of the duet, and as their voices fade 
out backstage the orchestra provides a cadence which was probably suggested to 
Gershwin by his studies with Joseph Schillinger (“chords on four tonics”): 


4 
Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


To most listeners this will suggest less Schillinger than the Strauss of Der Rosen- 
kavalier. And indeed if one looks at the Bess-Serena duet in the light of this 
ending it does bear a resemblance to the final, third-laden duet of Der Rosen- 
kavalier. Perhaps this final cadence was a tip of Gershwin’s hat to a model he had 
found useful.® 

Why did Gershwin reject this scene when he orchestrated Porgy and Bess? 
Several possible reasons can be suggested. Let us start with the most ignoble: 
the pressure of time. It was probably early July when Gershwin finished orches- 
trating act 2 of Porgy and Bess, and with a late-September opening planned 
(Porgy and Bess did in fact open on the last day of September 1935 at the Colo- 
nial Theatre in Boston) there may well have been a temptation to shorten the 
work a bit. Yet Gershwin was a fairly rapid orchestrator—act 3, scene 2, a more 
complex scene than act 3, scene 1, took him only nineteen days (from July 22 
to August 9).° Perhaps Gershwin might have felt a certain relief in not having to 
score the 137 measures of the cut scene; however, it is hard to believe that sheer 
time pressure would have been a decisive factor. 


5. Der Rosenkavalier is not an opera most people associate with Porgy and Bess, yet one 
important number in Porgy is based on a model from the Strauss opera. The trio in the last 
scene of Porgy and Bess, “Bess, Oh Where’s My Bess?” shares its basic constructive technique 
with the trio in the last act of Der Rosenkavalier. Both set up an orchestral texture that is 
a fantasy on a two-measure motive over which the voice parts spin out their lines. In 


\ 
Der Rosenkavalier it is: Fa Used by permission of Boosey and 


Hawkes, Inc., publisher and copyright owner. 


. Used by permission of the Gershwin 
In Porgy and Bess it is: Publishing Corporation, New York. 


The two duets are radically different in sound and dramatic intent (the Rosenkavalier trio 
consists of three separate, equally important soliloquies; the Porgy trio is an aria of despera- 
tion for Porgy with incidental interjections by the two other singers) but the basic technique 
of the orchestral underpinning is similar and seems to have been consciously imitated. 

{t is a technique you will not find elsewhere in Gershwin’s music. 
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The short score can also tell us things about sections of the opera we know well. Here, 
for instance, is the end of the first verse of “I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’.” Note that the 
spoken exclamation “no use complainin’ ”—one of the touches that makes the song— 
was an afterthought, squeezed in as an extra measure on the top line, with the proper 
notes written out at the end of the second set of staves. (The X’s in circles indicate 
where the copyist should put the extra measure. The uncircled X’s on the first measure 
of the first line, the second measure of the second set of staves, and the last measure of 
the page are Gershwin’s reminder to himself that these measures begin a new line of 


orchestral score.) Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, 
New York. 


6. The following dates are given on the manuscript orchestral score—On first page of 
introduction: “Orchestration begun late 1934—finished Sept. 2, 1935.” On title page of act 1, 
scene 1: “Feb. 1935/Palm Beach, Fla.” [probably a date of starting rather than a date of com- 
pletion]. On title page of act 1, scene 2: “Sept. 1934” [probably a date of starting: note that 
Gershwin scored act 1, scene 2, which had been the “big scene” in the play Porgy, first]. Act 
2 contains no dates. On title page of act 3, scene 1: “July 22, 1935 (finished).” At end of act 
3, scene 2: “Aug. 4, 1935.” At end of act 3, scene 3: “Finished August 23, 1935.” (Apparently 
the introduction to Porgy and Bess, like the overtures to Mozart operas, was scored last.) 
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A slightly more respectable reason for dropping the scene has to do with the 
problems of providing words for the wordless duet at its end. There are other 
wordless spots in the short score of Porgy and Bess, such as the second verse of 
“I Got Plenty 0’ Nuttin’,” the middle part of “Oh, I Can’t Sit Down” (cue 114— 
115), all of “A Red-headed Woman,” and the “patter” to “There’s a Boat Dat’s 
Leavin’ Soon for New York” (2 before cue 78 to cue 80). The omission of words 
in some of these places may be merely a matter of leaving busywork until later, 
but at least “A Red-headed Woman” seems to be a clear case of music written 
down in the short score before words had been written to it, as the note values 
do not quite match those of the final version. Thus, the Bess-Serena duet was 
not the only place where the librettists of Porgy and Bess had to come up with 
words to preexisting music. (Ira Gershwin was, of course, used to doing this for 
his brother’s popular songs.) It is, however, a more difficult spot to fill than the 
other untexted spots in Porgy—certainly more difficult than “A Red-headed 
Woman,” where any sufficiently blue text would have served. In an opera where 
even the love duet carries two separate texts at once, coming up with a single 
text appropriate to two people in such diverse situations as Bess and Serena is 
not too easy; even if it is their reconciliation, it is a reconciliation they are 
approaching from very different past histories and with very different attitudes. 
(The safest solution would be to have the duet be a lullaby for the baby, but this 
would conflict with ‘““Summertime’s” standing as “the lullaby” in Porgy and Bess 
—a standing important for the architecture of the show and one that is reasserted 
later in the scene.) Yet it is hard to think that DuBose Heyward and Ira Gershwin 
would not have been able to come up with an acceptable text. If a single text 
would not serve, it would always be possible to write different texts for the two 
characters; after all, Octavian and Sophie sing their final duet in Der Rosen- 
kavalier to two different texts. The lack of a text for the final duet may have 
made the decision to cut the scene somewhat easier; it cannot, however, have 
been the deciding factor. 

A somewhat more convincing reason for rejecting our scene is that it breaks 
the rhythm of act 3, scene I. The mourning chorus that opens the act stops for 
the Serena-Bess scene and then resumes for four measures only to be laughed 
into silence by Sporting Life. In the opera as it now exists the chorus goes straight 
through to Sporting Life’s laughter; then when the main scene begins it fades 
away—a much smoother flow of events. 

But the main reason for the suppression of the scene was probably that it is 
not necessary to the progress of the plot of Porgy and Bess. When, a few minutes 
later in the opera, Bess appears singing “Summertime” to Clara’s child, this 
musical-dramatic gesture establishes everything that the Bess-Serena scene did: 
We see Bess as the contented, solid citizen of Catfish Row—indeed, in the 
archetypal role of mother-of-new-generation which was Clara’s role in act 1. 
And Gershwin had a reason to want to tighten his third act, for in a show which 
at its start had been prodigal with great tunes, there is no major lyrical statement 
between “I Loves You, Porgy” (act 2, scene 3) and “There’s a Boat That’s Leavin’ 
Soon for New York” (act 3, scene 2), and there will be no song by a sympathetic 
character until “Bess, Oh, Where’s My Bess?” just before the opera’s close. Since 
Bess’s arioso and the Bess-Serena duet are not large-scale enough to serve as 


7. “Oh, I Can’t Sit Down” is also missing most of its vocal parts from cue 113 to the end. 
Gershwin was almost certainly waiting for more words before he wrote down the music. 
From cues 114 to 115, however, there are choral parts but no words. 
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major lyrical anchor points, Gershwin must have felt it would be better to move 
the action along in the great tradition of short operatic final acts. 

The four oblong quarto volumes of the short score® offer no other revelations 
as surprising as this suppressed scene. They do, however, cast many minor lights 
on the composition of Porgy and Bess. They reveal, for instance, that Gershwin 
started composing the opera with Jasbo Brown’s piano solo which opens act 1 
proper rather than with the introduction, which does not appear in the four red- 
bound volumes of the short score.? They also show that the winding, snakelike 
bass line which gives “There’s a Boat Dat’s Leavin’ Soon for New York” 


much of its sinister attraction was an afterthought. The introduction, which reads 
as follows in the current score: 


Mopeearty Cfempo di Blues) 


= 


CY 


LG 
tw 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


does not appear at all in the short score; and where this figure now appears in the 
accompaniment there is only this cut-and-dried pattern: 


a 


L 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


Thus, one of the most brilliant bits of characterization in the opera was a late 
inspiration. 

Though most of the score is written smoothly, without major erasures or cross 
outs, some sections do show Gershwin in the process of rethinking his material. 
Especially interesting in this respect are the duets “What You Want wid Bess?” 
and “Bess, You Is My Woman Now.” The latter in particular shows Gershwin 
carefully crafting what is to become one of the great love duets of the century. 
Interestingly enough, there is no sign of the struggles with Porgy’s “Buzzard 
Song” which left such a mark on the typescript libretto, since in both short score 
and orchestral score it stands without significant erasures or other alterations. 

Details of the manner of Gershwin’s composition of sections of Porgy and Bess 
can often be deduced from the portions of the short score that differ from its 
normal format. We will examine two such portions. 

The one section of the short score which was done on paper other than 
Gershwin’s own monogrammed 12- by 15-inch oblong paper is the second half 


8. The two scenes of act 1 were bound separately; acts 2 and 3 make up a volume each. 


9. The Music Division has among its sketches a short score of the introduction, written on 
the same 12- by 15-inch paper as the four formal volumes. 
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ne first production of Tod d Duncan) is on his isto. 
"was taken during the opera’s Boston run. Porgy Life (John W. Bubbles) isto 


te 


= 


George Gershwin’s “shopping list” of things to do to get the first two acts of Porgy and 
Bess in shape for the printer. The original is on twelve-stave music paper; the seven 
lower staves are blank. 


of act 2, scene 2, the Kittiwah Island scene (from Serena’s scolding of the 
picnickers, 6 before cue 138, to the end of the scene). This portion of the score 
is on 12- by 10.5-inch nonoblong paper. Like the remainder of the score (save 
for one spot to be mentioned later), it is in Gershwin’s penciled hand; however, 
it is somewhat “rougher” in look than the remainder of the short score—an 
advantage, since here we can see more of the work that went into the shaping of 
the opera. The first page contains the only rough sketches found in the short 
score, a group of sketches for popular-songlike material (one of which is labeled 
“middle to “Aint Necessarily So’”’”). These sketches were not, in fact, used in 
Porgy and Bess (or anywhere else that we can identify); they are bound in the 
short score because they are undetachable from the short score proper of the 
scene, which starts on the back of the page of sketches. 

The facts that the paper for this scene differs from that of the remainder of the 
short score and that this scene is missing from the typescript libretto as we now 
have it lead us to the not too remarkable inference that Gershwin probably 
composed this scene away from home and his supply of paper. (The libretto 
pages may well have been left behind somewhere in his travels.) What is much 
more interesting is that the portion of the scene on 10- by 12-inch paper starts 
after “It Ain’t Necessarily So,” whereas the first twelve pages of this scene are 
on Gershwin’s standard 12- by 15-inch oblong paper. We have a memo Gershwin 
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prepared for himself of the things that remained to be done to get acts 1 and 2 
of the opera in shape for the publisher. It starts with the notation “Make Piano 
part of ‘It Ain’t Necessarily So’/‘Pagan Dance’.” These two pieces make up the 
opening of act 2, scene 2—they are, indeed, what shocks Serena into her outburst 
that opens the section on 12- by 10.5-inch paper. The fact that Gershwin merely 
says “Make Piano part” suggests that he had these two pieces already in his head 
and merely had to write them down. Much of “Pagan Dance” is purely a 
percussion piece; the remainder had been sketched. “It Ain’t Necessarily So” is, 
of course, a song in popular style which Gershwin may well have sung at twenty 
parties before bothering to write it down. At any rate this configuration of the 
manuscript shows the two techniques Gershwin employed in writing Porgy and 
Bess: the careful writing down of the more “operatic” material combined with a 
carrying in his mind of the songs in show style until needed. (A further example, 
inferable from the music: when, in act 1, scene 1, Porgy gets down to invoking 
the dice in the crap game—cue 118—the harmonies to which he delivers his 
invocation are the harmonies of “I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin,” a song which does not 
appear in the score until act 2. Obviously the tune—which he had sketched in 
his “Tune Book,” a sketchbook for the years 1933-1937—was already in his 
mind when he worked on the first scene of the opera.) 

The second idiosyncrasy of the short score we will consider here occurs toward 
the end of the first scene of the opera. There is one and only one section of the 
short score that is present in more than a single copy: the Crown-Robbins fight 
fugue in act 1, scene 1. Musically, this scene (cues 127-138 of act 1) is an 
orchestral fugue with an overlay of vocal parts—the exclamations of the on- 
lookers—which work harmonically with the orchestral parts but share only 
occasionally in the fugue’s motivic material.’ 

There are two manuscripts of this scene bound in the short score. The earlier 
(confusingly bound after the later sketch) is a version of the orchestral fugue, 
labeled “Fugue,” entirely in Gershwin’s hand, with a few voice parts sketched in 
for the first four measures. After these initial measures the sketch consists of 
the instrumental fugue alone, without even blank spaces for adding the vocal 
parts. Here we see Gershwin creating the main body of his piece without 
worrying about the trimmings. 

The second score, bound first in the volume, is a copy in ink made by another 
hand—possibly Kay Swift’s—of the instrumental fugue, with space left above 
to add vocal lines. Gershwin added the vocal lines in pencil, substantially as 
they are in the published score.” 

The voice parts of the fight fugue stop nineteen measures into the piece, 
leaving a span of forty-one measures of purely orchestral music until the voices 
return (in a much less elaborate manner) at cue 136, just before the climax of 
the fight. The presence of the whole fight fugue from cue 127 to cue 138 in the 


10. Gershwin’s model here is the fight fugue in Die Meistersinger. Though admittedly the 
voice parts in the Meistersinger fight are somewhat more closely motivic than those in Porgy 
and Bess, both give the effect of an essentially orchestral piece over which voice parts 

have been placed catch-as-catch-can. 


11. “Substantially as they are in the published score” as far as the music goes; however, 
some words have been changed. This is puzzling at cues 136-138, where perfectly usable 
words have been removed (Women: “Oh stop dem now, Good Lawd above. [twice] Stop dem 
now oh Lawd.” Men: “Crown’s goin’ to kill Robbins. [twice] Stop dem oh Lawd.”) and 
other words which do not fit the music (“Can’t anybod-[rest]-y make Crown stop?”) have 
been substituted. 
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copyist’s ink score suggests that Gershwin first intended to write vocal parts 
over the entire fugue but gave up the idea.” 

The short score also serves the important function of acting as a check on the 
published vocal score in places where it differs from Gershwin’s manuscript 
orchestral score. We know from Charles Schwartz’s admirable documentation of 
the genesis of Porgy and Bess that the first two acts of the opera were “sent to 
the publisher” before Gershwin started the orchestration of the opera. Thus, the 
vocal score of the first two acts must—at least in the beginning—have been based 
on the short score or on a manuscript copied from it. We do not, alas, know 
when the third act was “sent to the publisher,” which would give us a likely last 
date for the deletion of the Bess-Serena scene in act 3. We do, however, know 
that the published score was deposited for copyright on September 30, 1935—the 
day Porgy and Bess opened in Boston. 

In fact, it quickly becomes obvious that all three acts of the currently published 
vocal score are based firmly on the short score, and that little or no effort was 
made to adjust them to the changes Gershwin made while scoring the opera (save, 
of course, for the suppression of the scene which gives this paper its reason for 
being). This relationship shows itself in many ways: in the stage directions, 
which almost invariably appear in the form they take in the short score rather 
than in that of the full score or the typescript libretto; in the lyrics (as an opera 
written in dialect by people who were unsystematic in their use of dialect, Porgy 
and Bess is particularly prone to minor changes in text, e.g., de and the, dat and 
that, an’ and and alternate from line to line, and variant readings between or- 
chestral score and short score are rampant); and in the very layout of the score. 
The relationship reveals itself most clearly of all in the anonymous and often 
unpianistic piano reduction which has invoked the fury of generations of 
rehearsal pianists. For page after page it is essentially a reproduction of Gersh- 
win’s short-score instrumental sketch—never designed to fit under a pianist’s 
hand—with an occasional propitiatory “L.H.” or “R.H.” to make it look pianistic. 
This piano reduction is, however, also the best demonstration that the printed 
score could not have been taken directly from the manuscript short score, as there 
are plenty of spots where some changes have been made—notes printed in small 
type or reductions made from the open score of the short-score manuscript—that 
would have required writing out a separate manuscript for the printer. 

The dependence of the published score on the short score rather than on 
Gershwin’s orchestral score is important, for the short score as such has no 
authority independent of the orchestral score. If the short score says one thing 
and the orchestral score another, it is the orchestral score that represents Gersh- 
win’s final thoughts. The published score, on the other hand, has also been 


12. Pressure of time? Realization that the purely instrumental music was more effective 
than the same music with a miscellany of vocal lines sung over it? Or did he just run out of 
words? There are no words given in Heyward’s typescript libretto between “Hand me that 
brick behind you”—Robbins’s last words—and “Jesus, he’s killed him!” In a memo to himself 
of the things that had to be done to prepare acts 1 and 2 of Porgy and Bess for publication, 
Gershwin included “get words to ‘fugue’ 1st Act.” Perhaps there just were not enough words 
supplied to cover the whole fugue. (It is interesting to note that the Meistersinger fight fugue, 
as well as that in Porgy and Bess, had words written for them after the music was substan- 
tially written. Cosima Wagner's diary entry for March 25, 1876, records Wagner’s remarks 
about writing the words after the music. Wagner, writing his own words, managed to come 
up with enough to cover his whole fugue.) 

13. Charles Schwartz, Gershwin, His Life and Music (Indianapolis-New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1973), pp. 262-63. 
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thought to represent Gershwin’s final thoughts—after all, it was published by 
the Gershwin Publishing Corporation—and if there has been a discrepancy be- 
tween the orchestral score and the published score, it has previously seemed 
possible-to-probable that the version appearing in the printed score represented 
a revision made by Gershwin during rehearsals.'* 

That the score used to prepare the current published score of Porgy and Bess 
may have been prepared before Gershwin did his final work on the opera does 
not necessarily mean that in all cases the current score must yield to the manu- 
script, since differences between it and the full score—especially if they cannot 
be traced to the short score—may well represent revisions made by Gershwin. 
In fact, there is at least one spot where the published score is definitely superior 
to the combined reading of both manuscript scores. In the funeral scene of act 1, 


scene 2, DuBose Heyward had written the following lines for solo mourner 
and chorus: 


Woman 
I seen him in de mornin’ wid his work clo’es on 


CHorus 
But he’s gone... 


Gershwin, writing quickly, miswrote the line in his short score as: 


I seen him in de mornin’ wid his night cloe’s on... 


Gershwin repeated this slip in his orchestral score; some anonymous hero caught 
it before the vocal score went into print, restored the original reading, and saved 
the funeral scene from opening on a note of unintentional hilarity. 

There is no final formula for what is the one “right” score of Porgy and Bess, 
though the orchestral score should at least be given respectful consideration as 
the best single source. (And, of course, this paper, which limits itself to scores in 
the collections of the Music Division, has not considered all the useful sources. 
The first conductor’s score (said to be in private hands), performing scores and 
parts, reminiscences of those who took part in the adventure of the first produc- 
tion—all these are sources which can help clear up problematic spots.) On the 
other hand, some decisions may forever be matters of taste. Let us close with 
one such example. 

In act 2, scene 1, Catfish Row is preparing to go to Kittiwah Island for the 
picnic of the Sons and Daughters of Repent Ye Saith the Lord. The stageful of 
happy people leaves for the picnic. Jake, the last to leave, invites the newly 
respectable Bess to “be sure to come ‘long to de picnic.” Porgy and Bess are left 
alone; there is a brief orchestral interlude, after which Porgy tells Bess that, since 


14. With the help of the short score we can check on this. If the discrepancy can be shown 
to have come from the short score—either as a detail Gershwin changed when he wrote the 
orchestral score (for instance, the two measures for men’s chorus before the first entry of the 
full chorus in act 3, scene 1 present in the full score but not in the short score or the pub- 
lished score) or as the result of a misreading (the chorus’s inexplicable entry on “my!” at one 
measure before 133 in act 2, scene 2)—then we can be fairly sure that Gershwin wanted the 
music as it appears in the manuscript full score rather than as it appears in the published 
score. These differences are small—even those who know Porgy and Bess well would probably 
be unaware of most of them in performance—but they are exactly the sort of thing that can 
bring a rehearsal to a halt. (“Miss Smith, why do you insist on singing a quarter note there 
when Gershwin wrote an eighth?” “It’s a quarter note in my score, Maestro.”) 
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she is now his woman, she now ‘mus’ laugh an’ sing an’ dance for two instead 
of one.” This declaration flowers into one of the great love duets of the century, 
the lyrical centerpiece of Porgy and Bess. In the printed score, as in all perform- 
ances to date, no word is spoken or sung between Jake’s invitation and the 
opening line of the duet. The listener is asked to intuit that Bess is reluctant to go 
and that Porgy feels he must urge her. In both short score and orchestral score, 
however, the duet is preceded by this bit of dialogue (I quote from the orchestral 


score): Ress , 


ANDANTE CANTABILE 


x 
im” 


= 


goin? L ge-iw, 


Used by permission of the Gershwin Publishing Corporation, New York. 


Were these lines cut in rehearsal? (As banal? or as covering the cello solo that 
folds so delightfully into the opening of the duet?) Or were they omitted by 
mistake? I believe the latter (or I would have chosen another example), but 
there is no purely documentary reason for rejecting the former view, and to those 
who are used to “Bess, You Is My Woman Now” as it has always been sung, 
the singing during the introduction might well seem obtrusive. 

It is the musicologist’s business to try to find solutions to these textual prob- 
lems, just as it is the literary scholar’s job to try to figure out what Jacques in 
As You Like It really means when he sings “ducdame.” It is the musicologist’s 
delight to come up with a previously unknown scene which shows well-known 
characters in a new light (whether it is his business or not is much more 
debatable). It is a part of the composer’s job to consider the proportions of what 
he has written and discard that which, though lovely in itself, does not contribute 
to the effect of the work. 

And what are the jobs of the performer and listener? They are to create and 
enjoy a work as much as possible in the spirit in which it was created, without 
worrying overmuch about the details, save as they increase the clarity and effec- 
tiveness of the work. In the seven years since this journal last published an 
article on Porgy and Bess, both performers and audiences have taken great 
strides toward performing and accepting this work as it was written. Those of 
us who have cherished a published score of Porgy and Bess for years—this 
writer’s score, bought in 1953, is falling apart from three decades of joyful use— 
are so happy at being able to hear the notes of this score faithfully realized on 
the operatic stage (rather than discarded for dialogue in all but the main musical 
numbers) that it seems almost ungallant to suggest that the published score 
which we have fought so long for may not be perfect. 


15. For example, consider the single most striking difference between the published vocal 
score and Gershwin’s manuscript orchestral score. Gershwin’s orchestral score to act 1, 
scene 2, begins with four quiet measures for high divisi violins (shades of La Traviata). These 
measures, foreshadowing the harmonies which the chorus will sing on the words “Gone, 
gone, gone, gone... ,” appear in neither the short score nor the published score. Yet, as I 
am not sure that Gershwin finally wanted them, this article tucks them away in a footnote. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


DuBose Heyward’s sketch for the Catfish Row set for Porgy and Bess. Note the room 
upper stage left for Jasbo Brown, the piano player. (See footnote 1.) 


As this article went to press the author learned from Edward Jablonski that a set of 
words for the duet ending the Bess-Serena scene has just been discovered among Ira 
Gershwin’s papers in California. This news came too late for us to include this text with 
the article. Indeed, as this note is being written, we know only the first two words of the 
text—“Lonesome boy.” (This phrase shows up on page 350 of The Gershwin Years, 
written by Edward Jablonski with Lawrence D. Stewart, among a list of pieces “not 
used” in Porgy and Bess. We had been told; if only we had realized.) We promise to 
give details of this text in a future Quarterly Journal article dealing with the sketches 
for Porgy and Bess—a fascinating group of materials which tell us as much about the 
making of the opera as does the short score. 


Wayne D. Suirtey is manuscript librarian in the Music Division and a frequent 
contributor to this journal on George Gershwin and other American composers. 


All the illustrations in this article are from the George and Ira Gershwin Collection, 
Music Division, Library of Congress. 
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Confirming the Word 


Snake-Handling Sects 
in Southern Appalachia 


BY MARSHA MAGUIRE 


Handling serpents at the Pentecostal Church of 
God, Harlan County, Kentucky, September 15, 
1946. National Archives and Record Service. 


ne of the most striking phenomena to 

arise from American fundamentalist 

religious belief in the last century is 
the ritual handling of poisonous snakes during 
worship services. The tradition is found pre- 
dominantly in rural regions of Southern Appa- 
lachia, where it originated and was adopted by 
various independent Pentecostal Holiness con- 
gregations, but in the past two decades it has 
been carried to urban industrial centers in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, and California. The serpent- 
handlers, who on occasion also handle fire and 


drink strychnine, find the primary justification 
for their actions in a passage from the King 
James version of the Bible: 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned. And these 
signs shall follow them that believe; In my 
name they shall cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues; They shall take up 
serpents; and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover.’ 


MARK 16: 15-20 


This passage is taken as a mandate by the ser- 
pent-handlers: if one believes, one must perform 
at least some of the actions the passage describes. 
The power of the Holy Ghost, which the believer 
receives as a result of his faith, enables him to do 
so with impunity. 

For the past half century the snake-handling 
congregations of Southern Appalachia have been 
lavished with journalistic attention, much of it 
offensive to the sect members because of its sen- 
sationalism. Only in recent decades has snake- 
handling become a topic of serious investigation. 
An emotionally provocative subject, it has 
stirred the interest of scholars in such diverse 
disciplines as American studies, psychiatry, folk- 
lore, sociology, anthropology, social psychology, 
and various fields of medicine. These writers 
have offered some insightful interpretations re- 
garding what might be considered self-destruc- 
tive and rather bizarre behavior but have often 


1. See also Hebrews 11: 32-34 in reference to fire- 
handling. 
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failed to discuss adequately the religious history 
and theology underlying the beliefs and practices 
of this group of small and independent sects. 
Snake-handling congregations differ not only in 
practice and attitude but on very basic doctrinal 
issues, and quite often the scholar attributes to 
all serpent-handling churches the characteristics 
of the one or two congregations with which he 
is familiar. Before we can even attempt to com- 
prehend the beliefs and religious activities of 
snake-handlers, we must consider carefully the 
tumultuous history and diverse religious tradi- 
tions out of which their form of worship devel- 
oped. 


Tue Dynamics OF REVIVALISM 


The beliefs that are held in common by all 
serpent-handling congregations are rooted in 
three very closely related religious traditions in 
the United States: the Holiness, Pentecostal, and 
Fundamentalist movements. The three move- 
ments overlap in their emphasis on atonement, 
on the complete authority of the Bible in matters 
of faith and morals, on conversion, that is, the 
necessity of personal faith in Jesus Christ as a 
prerequisite to salvation, and on evangelism, the 
perceived obligation to effect the conversion of 
others. The three also stress personal and in- 
tensely emotional experiences with the Holy 
Ghost in initiating and sustaining a genuine 
spiritual life. All trace their origins to the reli- 
gious upheavals of the nineteenth century. 


Tue Horiness MOvEMENT 


The Holiness movement began as an attempt to 
return to the tenets of the “primitive” Meth- 
odism founded in the early eighteenth century 
by John Wesley. Methodism was born in the 
emerging industrial centers of England and was 
brought to America by John and Charles Wesley 
in 1730, during the first Great Awakening of 
American revivalism. The two brothers remained 
in the colonies for only seven years but left 
behind them a devoted group of evangelists 
eager to carry Wesley’s doctrines to the Ameri- 
can frontier. Their efforts were phenomenally 
successful, although the brand of religion they 
preached was far more emotional than Wesley 
would have preferred. By 1845 American Meth- 


168 


odism could boast a following of over one million 
people in a total population of twenty million. 

Wesley’s theology emphasized personal reli- 
gious experience which was always initiated by 
a crisis conversion. In this sudden and intense 
first stage of spiritual development, an individual 
rejected his sinful condition and accepted Christ 
as his personal savior. The notion of crisis con- 
version was not new to Protestantism in either 
Europe or America. Wesley’s innovation in 
Christian theology was his belief that conversion 
was followed by another critical experience in 
which the Christian advanced to a second stage 
of spiritual development. In this state of “sanc- 
tification” (known also as “holiness” and “the 
second blessing”), the individual enjoyed a close 
relationship with his savior and was therefore 
less susceptible to temptation. This is not to say 
that he was completely freed from sin, but that 
he had at least begun his quest for what Wesley 
called Christian perfection. 

The Wesleyan doctrine of sanctification was 
not emphasized by the itinerate Methodist 
preachers active on the American frontier during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
period of the Second Great Awakening. The 
primary aim of these evangelists was to bring 
about the conversion of as many souls as pos- 
sible, and their efforts were rewarded, especially 
in the Ohio Valley. But there were some factions 
within the denomination that preserved the 
doctrine of sanctification and loudly lamented the 
growing Methodist neglect of the quest for per- 
fection. In their view, the church had gained a 
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substantial following and an air of respectability 
on the American scene at the expense of the very 
essence of Methodist theology. By 1845 Meth- 
odist Bishop L. L. Hamline was advocating* a 
return to a more basic form of Wesleyanism, and 
Timothy Merritt had established the journal that 
until 1902 served as the major expression of 
Holiness within American Methodism, the Guide 
to Christian Perfection (later renamed the Guide 
to Holiness). 

Another important force in the Holiness re- 
vival was gospel songwriter Phoebe Palmer. In 
the 1830s, she and her sister Sarah Lankford 
initiated at Mrs. Palmer’s home in New York 
City the weekly prayer meetings at which many 
of the ideas and practices of the Holiness move- 
ment were formulated. Her “Tuesday meeting,” 
in fact, became the center of the nineteenth- 
century revival of primitive Methodism. Mrs. 
Palmer subscribed to the Wesleyan notion of 
sanctification, but unlike Wesley she believed 
that the attainment of Christian perfection was 
a sudden experience rather than an ongoing 
process. As promised in the Scriptures, the sec- 
ond blessing was a complete, not a partial de- 
liverance from sin, she maintained, and it was 
experienced as an abrupt emotional crisis. Mrs. 
Palmer’s ideas, as well as the revivalist tradition 
of the weekly prayer meeting she initiated, at- 
tained a remarkable degree of popularity in the 
United States and were themselves revived in 
the Holiness prayer meetings of the 1880s. 
Palmer’s views were especially influential in the 
development of Congregationalism. 

The peculiarly American institution of the 
camp meeting also played a vital role in shaping 
the Holiness movement. During the fiery revival- 
ist decade of the 1850s, many Methodists met 
regularly at the summer grove meetings to renew 
their faith and encourage evangelism. In the 
years following the Civil War, the camp meeting 
was brought by Holiness advocates closer to the 
major American cities, where it was feared that 
the industrial revolution would lead to a com- 
plete loss of Wesleyan simplicity. The First 
National Camp Meeting, held at Vineland, New 
Jersey, in 1867, was a huge success and led to 
the formation of the National Camp Meeting 
Association for the Promotion of Holiness (later 
renamed the National Holiness Association and, 
in 1971, the Christian Holiness Association). 
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During the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, some of the many small and informal 
groups that had been formed to fuel the Holiness 
revival within American Methodism gradually 
developed into distinct Holiness denominations. 
The Church of God, the Holiness Church, and 
the Church of the Nazarene are some of the 
churches that have developed out of the Holiness 
movement, and the process has not yet been 
completed. Today’s American Holiness move- 
ment may be defined as a loosely connected 
group, functioning both within and without the 
formal structures of Methodism, that adheres to 
the Wesleyan doctrine of sanctification. Other 
traits such as scriptural liberalism may or may 
not be characteristic of a Holiness group; the 
single bond that unites these churches is the 
belief in the second blessing. 


PENTECOSTALISM 


This exceptionally diverse movement is an out- 
growth of the Holiness movement that appeared 
on the American scene in the first years of the 
twentieth century. In 1900, a group of students 
attending Charles Parham’s Bible College in 
Topeka, Kansas, came to believe that speaking 
in tongues was the manifestation of the presence 
of the Holy Ghost in a Christian’s life. The stu- 
dents prayed for a sign and felt that they had 
received the confirmation of their belief when 
one of them actually began to speak in tongues. 
They held large meetings in towns across the 
United States to share their newfound gift. 
These informal meetings are still conducted by 
Pentecostals. 

The notion that speaking in tongues, or 
“glossolalia,” is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the Holy Spirit’s presence in man may be 
traced to the biblical account of the apostles’ 
“baptism of the Holy Ghost” on the day of 
Pentecost.” Before his ascension, Jesus charged 
the apostles to preach to all men the word of 
his death and resurrection, but they lacked the 
courage to do so. This power came to them at 
Pentecost, at which time they began to speak a 
language with which they were unfamiliar— 
actually, Pentecostals say, the language of the 
Holy Spirit. 


2. Acts 2: 1-13. See also Acts 10: 1-11; 8: 14-24; 
19: 1-7. 
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All Pentecostals believe in an initial baptism 
or rebirth (conversion) and in an experience 
known as the “baptism of the Spirit” (also called 
the “infilling of the Holy Ghost’). Most, but not 
all Pentecostals also adhere to the Wesleyan 
notion of sanctification and view this Spirit- 
baptism as the third stage of Christian spiritu- 
ality (although some maintain that sanctification 
and the baptism of the Spirit are experienced 
simultaneously). Conversely, some Holiness 
churches—certainly not all of them—accept this 
third stage of spirituality and its attendant sign, 
glossolalia. When a believer reaches the third 
stage, an event which is signaled by the ability 
to speak in tongues, the Holy Ghost may bestow 
on him spiritual gifts called “charismata,” 
through which the believer manifests the divine 
powers of the Holy Ghost. Examples of the nine 
charismata the sanctified convert may possess 
include the power to prophesy and heal by faith. 

Like the followers of the Holiness movement, 
the Pentecostals initially rejected any form of 
organization, but in time fairly structured Pente- 
costal denominations such as the Assembly of 
God and the Church of God did evolve. A 
denomination that has formally combined the 
teachings of the Holiness and Pentecostal move- 
ments is the Pentecostal Holiness Church. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


The Fundamentalist movement is based on a 
series of anonymous tracts published around 
1910, The Fundamentals. Fundamentalism was 
not marked by the development of new theo- 


3. The literature on revivalist movements in Amer- 
ican religious history is extensive. Some of the most 
helpful works are Donald W. Dayton, The American 
Holiness Movement; A Bibliographic Introduction (Wil- 
more, Ky.: B. L. Fisher Library, Asbury Theological 
Seminary, 1971) (Occasional Bibliographic Papers of the 
B. L. Fisher Library); Walter J. Hollenweger, The Pente- 
costals (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1972) ; 
Charles E. Jones, Perfectionist Persuasion: The Holiness 
Movement and American Methodism, 1867-1936 (Metu- 
chen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1974) (ATLA Monograph 
Series, no. 5); Klaude Kendrick, The Promise Fullfilled: 
A History of the Modern Pentecostal Movement (Spring- 
field, Mo.: Gospel Publishing House, 1961); Vinson 
Synan, The Holiness-Pentecostal Movement in the United 
States (Grand Rapids, Mich.: W. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1971); and Bernard A. Weisberger, They Gath- 
ered at the River: The Story of the Great Revivalists 
and their Impact upon Religion in America (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1958). 
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logical tenets, but rather emerged as a reaction 
against the liberalization of Protestantism, 
demonstrated by the gradual acceptance of the 
evolutionary theory in many of the Protestant 
seminaries of the time and by the tendency 
toward nonliteral interpretation of the Bible. 
Usually nondenominational, Fundamentalists be- 
lieve in the manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
through charismata and seek to effect conversion 
through missionary work, religious revivals, and 
personal testimony.” 


SocrAt Functions oF Revivatist MoveMENTS 


The three religious movements have much in 
common theologically, although they do differ 
on such issues as whether salvation is a two- or 
a three-stage process and whether the Holy 
Ghost manifests his presence through glossolalia 
and other charismata. In the last forty years, 
various social scientists have examined the socio- 
economic status of the adherents to all of these 
religious groups and have concluded that in this 
regard, too, they quite closely resemble one an- 
other. Such religious movements typically origi- 
nate and thrive among the economically, 
culturally, socially, or educationally deprived; 
most often, followers are unskilled industrial 
laborers and migrant farm workers. In general, 
these scholars assert, personal and emotional 
religious experience serves an important function 
among groups lacking economic security or 
social cohesion or among individuals in need of 
social and psychological integration. 

Nathan L. Gerrard, a sociologist interested in 
the social and cultural patterns of the rural poor 
in Southern Appalachia, has written that funda- 
mentalist religious experience is a viable force in 
the lives of unskilled and illiterate people be- 
cause of its capacity to alleviate the anxieties 
generated by status deprivation.* Sociologists 
John Holt and Anton T. Boisen had earlier come 
to much the same conclusion in their studies of 
religion’s role in situations of social and eco- 
nomic crisis. Boisen posited a correlation be- 
tween periods of economic crisis and the growth 


4. Nathan L. Gerrard, “Churches of the Stationary 
Poor in Southern Appalachia,” in Change in Rural Ap- 
palachia: Implications for Action Programs, ed. John D, 
Photiadis and Harry K. Schwarzweller (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1970). 
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Donnie Turner, Camp Creek, West Virginia. 
Copyright © Eleanor Dickinson 1979 


of religious sects. That religion exerted a positive 
influence in the lives of stricken people could be 
demonstrated in the example of the Depression. 
Boisen found that fundamentalist religious 
groups greatly increased in number during the 
Depression years, and among those groups 
occurrences of mental illness were relatively rare. 
Common religious experience enabled these 
people to share the strain of economic depriva- 
tion rather than suffer in isolation. “The fact 
that people suffer together through no particular 
fault of their own,” Boisen wrote, “leads them 
in many cases to think and feel together in- 
tensely about the things that matter most.” ® 
John Holt, in studying situations of drastic 
social reorganization—specifically, the rapid 
urbanization of “intensely rural’ populations— 
also related socioeconomic distress to religious 
experience. Religion, he asserted, could inspire 
hope, but he added that fundamentalist churches 


5. Anton T. Boisen, Religion in Crisis and Custom: 
A Sociological and Psychological Study — York: 
Harper, 1955). 
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often represented an attempt to maintain cultural 
continuity in new and unfamiliar environments 
—essentially a defense of the old standards 
rather than a positive move toward social recon- 
struction and assimilation.® 

The idea that religion serves socioeconomic 
and psychological functions was taken a step 
further by Walter J. Hollenweger, who wrote 
that Pentecostal religion thrived not only among 
the poor and intellectually deprived but also 
among “fringe types,” those who felt themselves 
to be at a disadvantage as a result of color, edu- 
cational background, sex, or other reasons.’ In- 
tense religious experience might help such per- 
sons overcome their feelings of deprivation by 
providing them with tangible personal relation- 
ships as well as a belief in their ability to over- 
come problems. 

Hollenweger also stressed the importance of 
considering the function of religious forms 
within particular cultural situations. The same 
religious practice, he wrote, exercise 
different functions in different contexts; there- 
fore, in assessing the function or value of a 
religious practice, one should ask: Does it heal 
and integrate the believer? Does it release him 
from pressures and fears and help him to attain 
maturity? Or does it narrow his horizons and 
make him immature? * These are the questions to 
keep in mind in considering the practices and be- 
liefs of the Southern Appalachian snake- 
handlers. 


SERPENT-HANDLERS: HIsTORY AND THEOLOGY 


The practice of religious snake-handling prob- 
ably originated in 1909 in the remote mountain 
community of Sale Creek, Tennessee, when 
George Went Hensley, an ardent devotee in the 
Holiness and Pentecostal movements, decided 


6. John B. Holt, “Holiness Religion: Cultural Shock 
and Social Reorganization,” American Sociological Re- 
view 5 (October 1940): 740-47. 

7. David Aberle’s classic essay on relative depriva- 
tion suggests that revitalization movements such as 
religious revivals are related to perceived social, eco- 
nomic, or other types of deprivation. David Aberle, “A 
Note on Relative Deprivation Theory as Applied to 
Millenarian and other Cult Movements,” in Reader in 
Comparative Religion, ed. William A. Lessa and Evon Z. 
Vogt, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), pp. 
527-31. 

8. Hollenweger, The Pentecostals, p. 507. 
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leanor Creekmore Dickinson was born in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and raised within the 
strict traditions of the Southern Baptist Church. She 


is well acquainted with the Scriptures and with gospel 


hymnody and vividly remembers the revival meet- 
ings she attended as a child. After graduating from 
the University of Tennessee, Mrs. Dickinson studied 
at the San Francisco Art Institute, and she now 
teaches at the California College of Arts and Crafts 
in Oakland. Her summers are reserved for trips to 
the Appalachians, where she draws, paints, and 
records prayer meetings, summer revivals, and 
church services. 

Mrs. Dickinson’s art work is represented in the 
permanent collections of several museums in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, as well as in the Corcoran 
Gallery, the National Collection of Fine Arts, and 
the Library of Congress. Her contour-line drawings 
are usually executed with a felt pen on three-by- 
four-foot sheets of clay-casein coated paper. The 
drawings are distinctive in their sparseness and 
vigor. 

In 1967 Mrs. Dickinson bezan to draw parti- 
cipants in Baptist revival meetings in Knoxville, so 
struck was she by the expressions and postures of 
the people she saw deeply immersed in prayer. 
Initially Mrs. Dickinson simply drew what she saw. 
Later she also photographed and recorded the 
services. In the summers of 1968 and 1969, Mrs. 


Dickinson visited Baptist churches in the Smoky 
Mountain regions of Tennessee and the Middlesboro 
and Cumberland Gap areas of Kentucky. There, 
positioned unobtrusively behind the musicians or 
the flowers, she taped, photographed, and drew 
images of the preacher, the guitar-player, the 
worshiper praying intently with arms uplifted. She 
also collected artifacts such as hymnals, signs, 
embroidered samplers, and straw or cardboard fans. 
In 1970 Mrs. Dickinson combined these drawings 
and acquisitions into an exhibition intended to 
reproduce in a museum setting the ambiance of the 
Southern summer revival meeting. The exhibition— 
“Revival !’’—opened at Knoxville’s Dulin Museum 
of Art and then moved to the Corcoran Gallery in 


. 


Drawings by Eleanor Dickinson 
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Washington. “Revival!” bore little resemblance to 
conventional art exhibitions. Drawings were hung 
about the room as in any art showing, but in the 
center of the gallery room were wooden folding 
chairs arranged as in a revival ten.. Old hymnals 
and fans had been placed on the chairs, and a Bible 
rested on the lectern that faced the “congregation.” 
Displayed with the drawings were religious posters, 
bumper stickers, samplers, and road signs—and 
above all hung a twelve-foot red and white banner 
which read, “Lord Send a Revival.” Accompanying 
the artwork and artifacts was a six-hour taped 
collage of the sounds of a revival, such as singing, 
praying, and preaching. Occasionally a visiting 
preacher approached the lectern and delivered a 


. sermon. 


Under the sponsorship of the Corcoran, “Re- 
vival!” toured the country for four years. It was not, 
however, disassembled at the end of that time. 
Because Mrs. Dickinson continued—and in fact 
expanded—her drawing and collecting activities in 
the South, she decided to consider the exhibition an 
open-ended project. The Smithsonian Institution 
assumed sponsorship of the touring exhibition in 
1976, and it has been regularly revitalized with new 
artifacts and with her renderings of revival events 
in new artistic forms. One of the most ambitious 
versions of “Revival!” will be on exhibit at the 
Tennessee State Museum in Nashville from October 
4,1981, until January 1982. The show will include 
many photographs, drawings, paintings, slides, and 
videotapes of serpent-handling as well as of healing 
rituals, foot-washing, and other forms of revivalist 
worship. 

Artifacts retired from the “Revival!” exhibitions 
are donated to the Smithsonian Institution. In 1973 
Mrs. Dickinson gave thirty drawings from the 
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original exhibition at the Corcoran to the Library’s 
Prints and Photographs Division. Also on deposit 
in the division are archival copies of all one hundred 
of the drawings in that first show. Mrs. Dickinson 
lends most of her recordings to the Library of 
Congress for duplication. The Eleanor Dickinson 
Collection in the Archive of Folk Song consists of 
six parts, each representing one or two summers of 
collecting in the southeast and, more recently, in 
California. All of the recordings document religious 
observances of various kinds, although the earliest 
tapes, centering as they do on Baptist music, 
sermons, and glossolalia, are somewhat narrower in 
scope than are the later ones. 

In the summer of 1972, Mrs. Dickinson began to 
record services held at snake-handling churches in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia. While she 
still concentrated on taping hymns, she broadened 
the range of her documentation to include not only 
more testimony, prayer, chanted sermons, faith- 
healing, and foot-washing but also interviews with 
worshipers concerning their controversial practices. 
In the summer of 1980, she photographed and 
recorded two worshipers setting out on a snake hunt 
and returning with rattlers in bags. Mrs. Dickinson 
plans on one of her future visits to document an 
entire snake hunt, a no less dangerous but as yet 
unrecorded component of snake-handling services. 

Because she is both accepted by and intimately 
acquainted with various serpent-handling congrega- 
tions in the South, Eleanor Dickinson’s documenta- 
tion of revivalist beliefs and practices constitutes 
an immensely valuable research tool. Taken 
together, the recorded documentation and the 
scholarly literature give us a vivid if fleeting glimpse 
into the social and religious lives of these most 
ardent believers. 
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that a passage from the gospel, Mark 16: 15-20, 
constituted a command to sanctified Christians to 
take up serpents in demonstration of their faith.® 
There were few in Hensley’s church who agreed 
with his scriptural interpretation and even fewer 
who joined him in handling snakes. But over 
the years the number of converts to his idiosyn- 
cratic practice grew. The small sect generated 
relatively little controversy until 1919, when 
George Defriese was bitten by a rattler. Al- 
though Defriese survived the bite, local senti- 
ment forced Hensley to leave Sale Creek. Undis- 
couraged, he moved to East Pinesville, Kentucky, 
where he became pastor of the Church of God. 
Hensley was most successful in establishing the 
practice of snake-handling at the Church of God 
at Pine Mountain, where he remained until his 
death of snakebite in 1955. 

Some researchers of snake-handling sects take 
issue with this account of the origins of the 
practice. In private conversation, religious docu- 
mentarians Eleanor Dickinson and Mary Lee 
Daugherty have both expressed their belief that 
it was initiated before 1909, and Weston LaBarre 
has suggested that it might have been started by 
an A. J. Tobbleson (or Tomlinson) in Cherokee, 
North Carolina, in 1903. But Hensley claimed 
the credit for the initiation of serpent-handling 
in a meeting with Keith Kerman, a reporter for 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, who visited the 
Church of God at Pine Mountain in 1938.’ 

Most snake-handling churches are located in 
rural, mountainous regions of the South, particu- 
larly in West Virginia (the churches at Scrabble 
Creek, Camp Creek, and Jolo have received ex- 
tensive media coverage), Virginia, Georgia (espe- 
cially in Kingston), North Carolina (especially 
in Durham and Hot Springs), South Carolina, 


9. Mary Lee Daugherty has pointed out that the 
passage may have been a late interpolation but that 
serpent-handlers are unaware of the dispute concerning 
its authenticity. Mary Lee Daugherty, “Serpent-Handling 
as Sacrament,” Theology Today 33 (October 1976): 
232-43, 

10. For accounts of the origins of snake-handling, 
see William M. Clements, “Review Essay: Snake-Han- 
dlers on Film,” Journal of American Folklore 90 (Oc- 
tober-December 1977): 502-6; Keith Kerman, “Rattle- 
snake Religion,” in Eve’s Stepchildren: A Collection of 
Folk Americana, ed. Lealon N. Jones (Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers, 1942), pp. 93-102; and Weston LaBarre, 
They Shall Take up Serpents: Psychology of the South- 
ern Snake-Handling Cult (New York: Schocken Books, 
1969), pp. 11-23. 


Tennessee (particularly in Carson Springs and 
Dolley Pond), and Kentucky. But the practice 
has also been reported in industrial areas in 
Ohio, Florida, Michigan, Indiana, and California. 
Snake-handling is practiced by a number of dif- 
ferent Holiness and Pentecostal congregations, 
although it is not officially advocated by any 
denomination. Most Holiness and Pentecostal 
groups, in fact, emphatically denounce snake- 
handling, viewing it as the result of an erroneous 
interpretation of the Bible. 

Most of the churches in which snake-handling 
is advocated—and they have names such as the 
Church of All Nations, the Church of Jesus, the 
Church of God in Jesus Name, Jesus Church, 
and the Church of God with Signs Following— 
would agree on two basic points. The first and 
most crucial belief is that Christians who have 
been baptized in the spirit must demonstrate 
their faith by taking up serpents. One church 
member, interviewed by Eleanor Dickinson, ex- 
plained: 


When [Jesus] was fixing to go into heaven, he 
took the disciples out there and he begin to 
talk to them, the last command he ever gave 
them. Now he told them, he said, “Go into all 
the world, preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he that believes not shall be 
damned. And these signs shall follow them 
that believe.” He gave five of them. He said, 
“They shall speak with new tongues. They 
shall cast out devils first, and they shall speak 
with new tongues. And if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.” And so 
they ... They shall take up serpents. Didn't 
say they might, said they shall do it. And they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover. That “shall” is a must be and a 
will be.... 

No, these signs is for all men. Because in 
a congregation of people you'll always find 
some unbelievers. It'd take something to con- 
vince them that this is God’s word. Now when 
they live in the mountains and know that 
these serpents is deathly poison, kill, now 
when they live here and they see that and 
they know it, why, they see you do this thing 
after you have preached this word, why, they 
believe. They'll get off later to themselves and 
they'll say, “There must be something to that. 
Nobody can do that unless God be with him.” 

... And if they deny this word—if that is 
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Donnie Turner holding rattlesnakes, Camp Creek, 
West Virginia. In the lower right, on the grass, are 
two copperheads. 
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the word of God, taking up serpents—if they 
deny that... Why, they got it right there in 
the Bible to read. There ain’t no interpretation 
to it. It’s explained. And if they deny that, 
then they've denied the Word of God." 


Serpent-handlers also agree that they must be 
filled with, or “anointed” by, the power of the 
Holy Ghost at the time they wish to take up 
snakes. For the Christian not so anointed, snake- 
handling is as dangerous as for the nonbeliever. 
The same is true for the performance of other 
miracles, such as drinking strychnine and han- 
dling fire. On many other quite basic issues, 
however, there is much disagreement among 
these congregations. 

For some, the snake represents the devil— 
evil incarnate; for others, it is simply a creature 
of God acting in accordance with its nature. 
The latter persons are more likely to treat the 
snakes gently, releasing them regularly for sun- 


11. All believers’ quotations were transcribed from 
the Eleanor Dickinson Collection, part VI, in the Archive 
of Folk Song at the Library of Congress. 
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ning and exercise, and setting them free after 
several months (although most snakes die after 
very short periods in captivity). 

Most worshipers would say that snake- and 
fire-handling and strychnine-drinking function 
solely as signs. As one snake-handler remarked: 


Now [Jesus] told the disciples, now, “If you 
go preach this word to the people and they 
believe it, they can go and take the serpents 
up.” They can do these things ... And so 
when they do that, why, that confirms the 
word we're preaching. Now I told you that we 
preach the gospel and God anoints for the 
serpents. Why that’s confirming this word 
that I’ve just preached. Confirming it with the 
signs following. 


Some, however, consider these risky activities 
tests of faith. 

Since most of these people believe snake- 
handling is a sign rather than a test, it follows 
that occurrences of snakebite are not the result 
of a lack of faith but rather a reminder to both 
snake-handlers and nonbelievers that the risk is 
real. They explain that if one of them is bitten, 
this merely provides proof to skeptics that the 
snakes have not been milked, defanged, or 
tampered with in any way: 


But I know that when I took it up that I was 
in the will of the Lord and was strongly 
anointed for it. But it was just a sign for 
somebody there to know that that was a 
deadly snake that I had in my hand. Because 
at times the Lord’Il take and let someone get 
bit just to show some unbeliever there that 
this is a poisonous snake. Because many times 
I’ve heard people say that the fangs has been 
pulled, that they've been milked and this, 
that, or the other. But no serpent that I've ever 
took up or that I’ve ever seen took up has 
been done this way. 


Likewise, some view death from snakebite as 
punishment for past sins, while others see it 
simply as God’s will: 


Maybe the person that’s got the snake is 
really, you know, on fire for God, and the 
Lord'll know that if at that time that they got 
bitten and died, that they would be on their 
way to heaven. And it might be the chance 
that he might draw this one person in. So the 
Lord works many things out to takeiand bring 
someone in. He’ll go to many lengths to take 
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and bring one lost soul in. And when one 

lost soul comes in, there’s thousands of angels 

in heaven rejoicing over that one lost soul 

coming in. 
Some worshipers express an eagerness to die 
confirming God’s word (although again, none 
would handle serpents unless anointed by God 
to do so). 

One extremely controversial question among 
snake-handlers is whether children should be 
allowed to join in. Some believers warn that 
children are to be kept far away from the 
reptiles, while others believe that the young can 
be anointed to take up serpents, and although 
juveniles do handle snakes quite often, there 
have been no reports to date of a child actually 
being bitten. 

Worship services are held in some snake- 
handling churches every night, although most 
congregations usually meet each Saturday and 
Sunday. Less frequent are the homecoming, 
grave decoration, and revival services held dur- 
ing the warm summer months. Services last at 
least three hours but may go on much longer if 
the congregation feels especially moved by the 
Holy Spirit. The typical snake-handling church 
is a simple square or rectangular wooden frame 
building within which are several rows of plain 
wooden benches, a lectern, and perhaps an iron 
coal stove. On the walls hang biblical pictures 
(the latest innovation being black velvet paint- 
ings of scenes such as the Last Supper) and 
biblical passages and mottoes such as “Jesus 
Never Fails.” Worshipers are attired simply: 
women may wear bright dresses but may not 
wear jewelry or cosmetics, and the men are 
dressed in shirts and colored pants or overalls. 
Upon meeting, they greet one another with a 
“holy kiss” and a hearty embrace. 

The service begins with a lively hymn fol- 
lowed by a prayer and perhaps a message from 
the pastor (although anyone may preach, offer 
testimony, or initiate group prayer if so moved). 
The music that serves as the backbone of these 
services has changed much over the years. Cym- 
bals, acoustic guitars, and tambourines have 
been replaced by electric guitars, drums, electric 
bass, and often even electric organ for the ac- 
companiment of the singing. The old familiar 
gospel hymns are hardly recognizable in their 
rock-and-roll revisions. But most of the activities 


performed by the worshipers have remained the 
same for several hundred years. When the power 
of the Spirit descends on the church members, 
they dance, jump up and down, jerk, and some- 
times collapse onto the floor. When fully under 
the Lord’s power, worshipers may retrieve large 
screened wooden boxes from under the benches 
where they had been placed before the serv- 
ice, open them, and lift out rattlesnakes, cot- 
tonmouths, copperheads—whatever venomous 
snakes they were able to find in the surrounding 
areas or purchase from local snake-catchers. 

There is no standard way to handle a serpent; 
one may hold it aloft or close to the body, 
actually walk on a mass of them, or wrap several 
of them around the neck or forehead. Usually 
no one is bitten, but if a snake does strike, the 
worshiper will usually refuse medical attention. 
If the venom affects the person, there may be 
swelling, pain, great loss of blood, or nausea; 
the amputation of digits and limbs is some- 
times necessary. Occasionally a bite is fatal, but 
more often the effects are mild. One believer 
remarked: 


I've been bit by a serpent before, and it didn’t 
even bother me... 1 had just felt a burning 
in my thumb. And at times, I don’t know, it 
just seems like this is the Lord's will or some- 
thing, that I can start talking about it, and the 
scar from it just pops out like everything. But 
unless you look real close, you can’t even see 
where I’ve been bit. 


Sometimes the members hold blowtorches to 
their faces and necks, pass their hands over 
flames shooting from “coal oil’ (kerosene) 
torches or carbide lamps, or hold hot coals in 
their hands for several moments. On rare occa- 
sions, strychnine solution or crankcase fluid is 
ingested. Other activities which are integral to 
worship services—and which, as snake-handlers 
often point out, are performed far more fre- 
quently than are the more dangerous feats of 
serpent-handling and strychnine-drinking—in- 
clude foot-washing, faith-healing, and speaking 
in tongues.’? 

12. For descriptions of snake-handling services, see 
Steven M. Kane, “Ritual Possession in a Southern 
Appalachian Religious Sect,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore 87 (October-December 1974) : 293-302, and Berthold 
E. Schwarz, “Ordeal by Serpents, Fire and Strychnine: A 


Study of Some Provocative Psychosomatic Phenomena,” 
Psychiatric Quarterly 34 (July 1960): 405-29. 
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Dewey Chapin at the end of a snake hunt, Jolo, 
West Virginia. 


Copyright © Eleanor Dickinson 1979 


The first person to die from handling a snake 
was Lewis Ford. After his death in Tennessee 
in 1945, several arrests were made but charges 
were soon dismissed. When another worshiper 
died in 1946, Tennessee made the religious 
handling of snakes illegal. In 1973, the Ten- 
nessee chapter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union voluntarily offered its services in the de- 
fense of several snake-handlers charged with 
violating this law, since it viewed the state’s 
actions as an infringement of the freedom of 
religion."* Serpent-handling, however, is still 
illegal in Tennessee and, in fact, in every other 
Southern state except West Virginia. This has 
not prevented most worshipers from taking up 
serpents, although many claim that they are the 
victims of persecution and prejudice. In their 
view, God’s law must be placed before man’s. 
Eleanor Dickinson, interviewing a believer on 
this point, received the following answer: 


Peter said, “Who art we to obey, God or 
man?” So who art we to obey? God. Now 


13. Karen W. Carden and Robert W. Pelton, The 


Persecuted Prophets (South Brunswick: A. S. Barnes, 
1976), pp. 102-13. 
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we're speaking of confirming the word. God 
uses these signs in order to show people who 
his true ministers are, who the ministers of 
the Lord are. 


SocIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


Scholarly writings on snake-handling echo the 
thoughts expressed by those discussing the func- 
tions of the larger Holiness, Pentecostal, and 
Fundamentalist movements. Almost all of the 
social scientists, theologians, and physicians who 
have written about these sects have remarked 
that snake-handling, most often practiced by 
white, lower-class laborers, can provide one with 
a sense of power in a socially and economically 
grim and frustrating world. Bryan Wilson writes 
that through their worship services, snake- 
handlers “transcend restrictive and harrowing 
life circumstances,” * and Weston LaBarre re- 
marks that snake-handling helps to relieve the 
stress experienced by poor whites undergoing an 
acculturation process from an essentially agrar- 
ian to an industrial way of life.’* The most sys- 
tematic study of the contemporary function of 
snake-handling was conducted by Nathan Ger- 
rard. The sociologist spent several years among 
West Virginia serpent-handlers and found that 
while fairly conventional Protestant congrega- 
tions usually comprised upwardly mobile, work- 
ing-class people “with their eyes on the future,” 
snake-handlers were almost always nonmobile, 
lower-class whites. Snake-handling and its ac- 
companying emotionalism, he wrote, functioned 
as a sort of safety valve for many of the frustra- 
tions of rural Appalachian life: “Its promise of 
holiness is one of the few meaningful goals in 
a future dominated by the apparent inevitability 
of lifelong poverty and idleness.” ' 

Over the next few years, scholars who are in 
basic agreement with Gerrard will be given the 
chance to test their hypotheses since, as Mary 
Lee Daugherty has noted, West Virginia is no 
longer the depressed area it was when these 


14. Bryan R. Wilson, “Thaumaturgic Sects—Healers 
and Snake-Handlers,” in his Religious Sects: A Socio- 
logical Study (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970) (World 
University Library), pp. 174-76. 

15. LaBarre, They Shall Take up Serpents, p. 163-75. 

16. Nathan L. Gerrard, “The Serpent-Handling Re- 
ligions of West Virginia,” Transaction 5 (May 1968): 
22-28. 
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Going to Sunday School at the Pentecostal Church 
of God, Harlan County, Kentucky, September 15, 
1946. National Archives and Record Service. 


observations were made. In the last decade, the 
energy problem has effected a revitalization of 
the coal-mining industry in the Appalachian 
area. Consequently, residents are for the first 
time enjoying middle-class prosperity. They 
possess high-paying jobs and their children re- 
ceive far more education than they once did. 
Daugherty claims that the new prosperity has 
not yet affected the religious lives of the snake- 
handlers, but one would hope that social sci- 
entists such as Weston LaBarre and Nathan 
Gerrard will keep an eye on the situation.”” 
Some of the scholarly literature on these sects 
has sought to establish a relationship between 
snake-handling and personality type. Weston 
LaBarre and John Yinger particularly view the 
practice as the effort of a deeply disturbed and 
repressed group to deal with the guilt of their 
powerful but unacknowledged sexual needs. To 
dominate the serpent, which, as the projection of 
the phallic part of oneself is at the subconscious 
level both the instrument of pleasure and its 
punishment, is essentially to control sexual de- 


17. Daugherty, “Serpent-Handling as Sacrament,” pp. 
242-3. 
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sire. LaBarre, who finds the whole business both 
horrifying and perverse, asserts that snake- 
handlers have failed miserably to master either 
their psychological or their social problems; the 
cult, he writes, is “culturally pathological’ and 
“headed for historical disaster.” 

Nathan Gerrard and Steven Kane would take 
issue with this point of view. Kane writes that 
all the data he has collected reveal serpent- 
handlers to be “fundamentally normal people 
who are... . actually well-adjusted and adapted 
to their behavioral environment.” '? And Ger- 
rard, who has administered psychiatric tests 
such as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory to both snake-handling adherents and 
members of more conventional churches, finds 
that snake-handlers are normal, happy, and well 
able to cope with life’s problems.” 

One point on which these scholars are in basic 
agreement (but about which very little is actually 
understood) is that the trance state always 
achieved by worshipers before snake-handling 
is attempted is extremely significant. What be- 
lievers term “the anointing of the Holy Ghost” 
is characteristic of a state of complete or partial 
dissociation—a condition in which voluntary 
control of motor functions is lost, perceptions 
distorted, and inhibitions diminished. Steven 
Kane and, particularly, Berthold Schwarz, a 
medical doctor, have suggested that this state 
is in some way related to the ability of snake- 
handlers to avoid what should far more fre- 
quently be the lethal or at least harmful con- 
sequences of the more dangerous activities per- 
formed during their services. The element of risk 
seems to be inversely proportional to the magni- 
tude of the dissociative state. Snakes taken up 
by anointed worshipers strike far less often than 
one would expect. In fact, the serpents fre- 
quently become cataplectic in response to the 
trance-induced movements of the worshipers 
and may even die. Similarly, fire and strychnine 
usually fail to affect members seriously. Schwarz 
and Kane both comment on the inadequacy of 
the existing knowledge of trance states to satis- 
factorily explain these phenomena and urge 


18. LaBarre, They Shall Take up Serpents, p. 170; 
John Milton Yinger, The Scientific Study of Religion 
(New York: Macmillan, 1970), p. 308. 

19. Kane, “Ritual Possession,” p. 302. 

20. Gerrard, “The Serpent-Handling Religions,” p. 28. 
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further study of the biochemical changes associ- 
ated with these states.”! 

Obviously we have reached only the seminal 
stages of such social, psychological, and physio- 
logical phenomena as we witness in snake- 
handling sects. Part of this is attributable to our 
simple lack of knowledge both of the sects them- 
selves and of human behavior in general. Part is 
due to the difficulty of maintaining an objective 
stance in the interpretation of such extreme be- 
havior. Perhaps the first step in coming to terms 
with the intellectual—and spiritual—challenges 
this group extends to us is the collection of 
thorough and reliable ethnographic data, a no 
less difficult task considering the distrust snake- 
handlers generally feel toward scholars and 
journalists who so often in the past have pro- 
duced unfair and sensationalistic reports of their 
activities. 


21. Kane, “Ritual Possession,” esp. pp. 298-302; 


Schwarz, “Ordeal by Serpents,” pp. 410-13, 418-22, 
425-27. 
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Franklin Sergent starts out with mule and sled to 
haul coal for the PV & K Coal Company, Clover 
Gap Mine, Harlan County, Kentucky, September 
12, 1946. National Archives and Record Service. 
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and American studies at George Washington 
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Archive of Folk Song and the American Folklife 


Center, Library of Congress. 


Information on Mrs. Dickinson’s life and work 
was obtained from the project files accompanying 
the Eleanor Dickinson Collection in the Archive of 
Folk Song. AFS numbers for the complete collection 
are: 14,079-14,082; 15,455-15,458; 15,661-15,666; 
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cessioned. See also Eleanor Dickinson and Barbara 
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Cartoons for the Record 
| The Jack Kapp Collection 


BY SAMUEL BRYLAWSKI 
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mbellishing the walls of the Library of 
Congress Motion Picture, Broadcasting, 
and Recorded Sound Division is the Jack 
Kapp Collection of seventy-five drawings relat- 
ing to the phonograph record. Assembled during 
the 1940s by Jack Kapp, founder and president 
of Decca Records, the cartoon collection was 
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donated to the Library by his widow in 1950, 
a year after his death at the age of forty- 
seven. The cartoons, covering a fifty-year span, 
offer historical commentary on both the internal 
issues of the phonograph industry and the place 
of the phonograph in American life. 

Jack Kapp founded the American Decca Com- 
pany in 1934 with the financial backing of the 
owner of British Decca, Ltd., E. R. Lewis. Kapp 
had worked in the phonograph business since 
the age of fourteen, when he began as a part- 
time shipping clerk for Columbia Records in 
Chicago. Before founding American Decca, he 
was a producer or Artist and Repertory (A and 
R) man for Columbia’s subsidiary, Brunswick. 

The mid-thirties seemed an inauspicious time 
to start a record company. In 1933, the total 
dollar amount of record sales in the United 
States reached an unprecedented low of $6 mil- 
lion, alarming in view of the previous $106 
million high of 1921.’ The phonograph industry 


1. Stephen Traiman, “The Record Industry in the 
United States,” Journal of the Audio Engineering So- 
ciety 25 (1977): 786. 


THE GOODRICH RUBBER MAN’S VACATION 

Not the chase, the camp or across the sea where gentle 
breezes through the Alhambra play, 

but to the Summer’s mecca of all good people—The 
Pan-American. 

Away from rubber toil to the sights and scenes of a 
new(?) midway. 


“The Goodrich Rubber Man’s Vacation” is one of 
the few cartoons in the Jack Kapp Collection which 
is a reproduction rather than an original. Here, 
among frolicking animals and the new inventions of 
the day—the automobile, telephone, and cylinder 
phonograph—two Goodrich Rubber salesmen take 
a rest by the side of a road on their way to the 
Buffalo Pan-American Exposition of 1900 and 1901. 
The photographs of the salesmen-musicians super- 
imposed over the drawing are of actual Goodrich 
Rubber Company employees. This promotional 
poster, produced for distribution to Goodrich’s 
wholesalers, suggests the exciting milieu of the early 
days of the phonograph. The new horseless carriage, 
bearing inventions of the Modern Age, is heading 
toward that traditionally optimistic view of the 
promises of technology—a World’s Fair. 


7 


Adventurous Fairy—Why this must be a Phonograph! 
Doesn’t that Bumble Bee’s voice sound natural.” 


A. R. Wheelan, nineteenth-century cartoonist known 
for his “Dumbunnies” newspaper series, displays 
Art Nouveau characteristics in this strip where a 
flower is mistaken for an acoustic phonograph horn. 


slump was generally blamed on radio and the 
Depression. Radio offered free music, usually at 
a technical sound quality equal to that of the 
phonograph record, which had not really im- 
proved its frequency response since electrifica- 
tion in the middle 1920s.” Kapp, however, citing 
his backer’s success in England at the time of 
America’s phonograph sales recession, decided to 
offer popular records on his Decca label at thirty- 
five cents each, or three for a dollar, despite the 
wonder and forebodings of his competitors who 
sold records for seventy-five cents to a dollar 
or more. By 1938, American Decca Company 
was the second largest record company in the 


2. Oliver Read and Walter L. Welch, From Tin Foil 
to Stereo: Evolution of the Phonograph (Indianapolis: 
H. W. Sams, 1976), p. 298. 


Bee—“Good Morning Ladies! This is my busy day. 
Aren’t you out rather late?” 


United States, selling 12 million discs annually— 
only 1 million fewer than RCA Victor. 

The phonograph industry fully revived after 
other companies lowered the prices of some of 
their lines to compete with Decca. But bargain 
prices alone did not provide such swift success 
for Decca. The jukebox industry, also in decline 
during the early years of the Depression, was 
another of Kapp’s major market targets. The 
estimated twenty-five thousand jukeboxes in use 
in 1934 had risen to three hundred thousand by 
1939, and Decca provided 19 million of the 30 
million discs sold for jukebox use that year.* The 
jukebox provided Kapp with not only a large 
market for his product but also a showcase for 
new releases and a measure of their potential in 
the popular record market which was so essen- 
tial to Decca’s success. Kapp’s most significant 
asset in the popular record field was Bing 
Crosby, whose phenomenal sales on the Decca 
label continued throughout the 1940s, when 


3. Ibid., pp. 294, 297. 
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“PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY”—What happened when 
a Mary Garden Record met a Tettrazini Record on 
the Library Table. 
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Artist Albert Levering (1869-1929) was a frequent 
contributor to the first Life magazine. Ca. 1910. 


“THE MISSING LINK SUPPLIED” 


J. S. Pughe drew this cartoon for Puck magazine 
during the 1908 presidential race between William 
Howard Taft and William Jennings Bryan. The 
dummy hand for shaking attached to a cylinder 
playback machine supplies the missing link that 
would make personal appearances by politicians ob- 
solete—an ironic foreshadowing of the importance 
of mass media in election campaigns. 
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“CAN'T THEY SHUT THAT THING OFF?” 


As the phonograph record increased in popularity, 
its unique characteristics were incorporated into 
many cartoons which did not deal with the phono- 
graph per se. The breakable disc provides a num- 
ber of opportunities for editorial cartoons in the 
Kapp Collection, among them this 1943 cartoon by 
1948 Pulitzer Prize-winner Reuben (“Rube”) Gold- 
berg (1883-1970) which protrays labor leader 

John L. Lewis. 


Courtesy of the estate of Reuben Goldberg. 


companies were generally relying on such 
younger artists as Frank Sinatra. In 1947 Crosby 
still accounted for 10 percent of Decca’s total 
sales.* Kapp’s reliance on artists who could sell 
great quantities of records (thereby counteract- 
ing his low prices) led him to sign and cultivate 
such performers as the Guy Lombardo Orches- 
tra, the Ink Spots, the Andrews Sisters, and Ted 
Lewis. In the late 1940s Kapp lucratively orches- 
trated the “comeback” of Al Jolson. Innovations 
developed by Decca under Kapp included the 
use of acetate rather than wax master records, 
an economy move that later became an industry 
standard.° The color record package, or “album,” 


4. Lester Velie, “Vocal Boy Makes Good,” Collier's, 
December 13, 1947, p. 24. 


5. Read and Welch, From Tin Foil to Stereo, p. 333. 
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“NOTHING LIKE THIS IN NAZI GERMANY” 


Equal in frequency to the metaphor of broken 
records among Kapp Collection cartoons are refer- 
ences to the internationally recognized trademark 
painting, “His Master’s Voice,” first owned by disc 
inventor Emile Berliner and later used by Eldridge 
Johnson for his Victor Talking Machine Company. 
The mascots of the Republican and Democratic 
parties and artist Fred A. Seibel’s crow mascot, 
which appears in all of his cartoons, listen to the 
“Voice of the People” in this 1942 election day 
cartoon. 


Courtesy of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


with promotional and program notes, which 
debuted with Decca’s Oklahoma issue, is an- 
other industry standard instituted by Kapp. The 
Oklahoma album is also generally acknowledged 
as the first American “Original Cast Recérding.” 
Mass audience literary recordings were also de- 
veloped by Kapp. They presented such famous 
voices as those of Charles Laughton, Ronald 
Colman, Orson Welles, Bing Crosby, and Walter 
Huston. Under Kapp’s daring leadership Decca’s 
grosses grew from $500,000 in 1935 to $5 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $30 million in 1946.° 


6. “Decca Bundles Up,” Business Week, December 
27, 1947, pp. 57-59. 
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The third movement opens with a denial, stated by the 
woodwinds, that love is fleeting. Those familiar with 
Odomski’s tragic affair with Bertha Muvova, the 
notorious sister of the concertmaster of the Milan 
Symphony, will be reminded of his famous letter to 
the Countess d’Immini, in which he said, “Love is, 
Madame, not fleeting.” Soon, however, comes a passage 
in which the strings imply, impishly, that, although 
love lasts, it changes. (“What is our love turning into?” 
Odomski wrote, in 1836, to Greta Haffscheimer, the 
Braumeister’s wife with whom, for a time, he was 
passionately in... 


The now standard practice of including program 
notes with music recordings was first popularized by 
Decca Records. The hyperbolic tone of many such 
notes is satirized here by cartoonist Gluyas Williams 
in this 1942 New Yorker drawing. 


Drawing by Gluyas Williams; copyright © 1942, 1970 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


he 1940s, when Jack Kapp collected car- 

toons, saw the music industry in the head- 

lines more frequently than anytime be- 
fore. The forties also witnessed the establishment 
of the foundations of today’s multibillion-dollar 
recording and broadcasting industry. 

In June of 1940 James Caesar Petrillo was 
elected president of the American Federation of 
Musicians (AFM). He immediately set out to 
counter the setbacks suffered by professional 
musicians as a result of the growth of mechani- 
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L. M. Glackens (1866-1933), who drew for Puck 
until 1914, here illustrates James C. Petrillo and 
John Philip Sousa’s worst fears about the utilization 
of “canned” music. 


cally reproduced music. His fight against what 
John Philip Sousa had termed “canned” music 
in 1906” made Petrillo one of the most famous 
union leaders in American history. 

The son of an Italian sewer digger from Chi- 
cago, Petrillo began his music career as a trumpet 
player in local groups, intermittently foregoing 
music for various fruitless business ventures. 
His trumpet playing was no more successful 
than his academic career, which, in nine years 
of schooling, took him through the fourth grade. 
Appraising his skills as a musician, Petrillo later 
commented, “I was loud, but lousy.”* Having 
diverted his musical interests into union involve- 
ment, Petrillo became president of the Chicago 
local of the AFM in 1922, at the age of thirty. 
His effectiveness as a union leader was strikingly 
evident during this period. As a result of his 
efforts in Chicago, hotel and radio musicians 
organized and obtained standby agreements 


7. Roland Gelatt, The Fabulous Phonograph, 1877- 
1977, 2d ed. rev. (New York: Macmillan, 1977), pp. 146- 
47 


8. Bruce Dennis, “He Was Always Good at Arith- 
metic,” Saturday Evening Post, October 12, 1940, p. 50. 
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THE SUPER JUKE BOX 


In this 1942 cartoon by Burt Thomas for the 
Detroit News, James Caesar Petrillo is depicted not 
only as avaricious but also as bearing a definite 
resemblance to Italian dictator Benito Mussolini. 


Courtesy of the Detroit News. 


guaranteeing them salaries whether or not they 
worked. 

Petrillo’s accomplishments on behalf of Chi- 
cago musicians had little effect, however, on the 
hardships they endured as a result of “canned” 
music. In the late twenties and early thirties 
the AFM lost 18,000 jobs due to the displace- 
ment of motion picture *heatre instrumentalists 
by the film sound track.? The AFM was fearful 
of the further loss of jobs as a result of the 
rising dominance of jukeboxes over live music in 
restaurants, and records over studio bands in 
radio stations. Also, many of the tavern jobs lost 
during Prohibition were never regained since 
these musicians were displaced by the jukebox. 

Because of the counter actions taken by James 
Caesar Petrillo as president of the AFM, he was 
depicted by the press as an illiterate autocratic 
leader. Capitalizing on his name, short stature, 
Italian backround, and the great power vested 
in him by the AFM constitution, they often 
likened him to Mussolini, dubbing him “Little 


9. American Federation of Musicians, Three Years of 
Free Music (New York, 1950), p. 3. 
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Caesar.” The highest paid union leader in his- 
tory, with six bodyguards and “the biggest damn 
desk I could find in Marshall Field’s,” Petrillo 
provided good copy which often cited his prefer- 
ence for imported beer, his abusive language, 
and his germ phobia. When shaking hands, he 
reputedly offered only his pinky, though it was 
reported he honored Pres. Harry Truman and 
actress Celeste Holm with all five fingers.’ 
Articles on Petrillo and the AFM did grudgingly 
admit that, by all accounts, Petrillo and the 
union were impeccably honest. 

The 1941 and 1942 conventions of the AFM 
membership voted support for Petrillo to fight 
the impending takeover of jobs by the phono- 
graph record. In June of 1942 Petrillo made the 
startling announcement that as of August 1, 
union members would no longer record for the 
phonograph record industry. 

This was not, however, the only problem 
record manufacturers faced in the 1940s. In its 
1941 contract negotiations, the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers (ASCAP) 
demanded a larger share of the profits derived 
from broadcasts of its members’ compositions. 
Sensing the dilemma on the horizon in 1939, 
broadcasters founded their own _ performing 
rights organization and began to enlist com- 
posers into Broadcast Music, Incorporated 
(BMI). Finding that most established composers 
were already members of ASCAP, BMI turned 
to types of music previously unrepresented by 
ASCAP. Many people heard country and west- 
ern music and ethnic music for the first time 
on radio, as well as rhythm and blues, the pre- 
cursor of the 1950s record boon, rock and roll. 
Also prevalent during the resultant 1941 ASCAP 
boycott by the broadcasters were BMI-arranged 
versions of public domain music, such as 
Stephen Foster and the “classics.” 

An addition to the problems of record manu- 
facturers, who were unable to plug their records 
on the radio because of the ASCAP boycott 
during most of 1941 and later were unable to 
record instrumentalists because of the AFM 
recording ban, was the shortage of shellac caused 
by World War II needs. Shellac, imported from 
India, was a key ingredient in the composition 


10. “Goodbye, Little Caesar,” Time, May 26, 1958, 
p. 46. 
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NO, I WONT HELP YOU 
COLLECT OLD PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS /--- I’VE DONE 
MY BIT WITH COLLECTING 
TIN CANS /---- HENCEFORTH, 
MY VALUABLE TIME AND 
SCIENTIFIC MIND WILL 
BE DEVOTED TO WAR. 
INVENTIONS /---- 


AA’ GLAD NOw I 
“= DIDNT TELL HIM 
Tit: GET 
| A POUND FOR 
OLD RECORDS, 


<a SO THEY CAN 
~ 
{ 


THANKS, 
CHAPPIE /--- 


YOUR WIFE 
GAVE ME 
THESE / 


% 


RECLAIM 
. THE SHELLAC/ 


~ 


THERES A STACK OF OLD 
RECORDS IN MY ROOM, YOU 
CAN HAVE /---- SOME GO BACK 
~ TO THE TIME OF THE 


? MORNING ~GLORY 


/\ND THE JUDGE 
IS LOOKING 

| OVERTHE LOST 

\| FOUND 


COLUMN ON 
REWARDS 


Federal rationing of shellac during World War II 
curtailed record production but probably increased 
the value of the discs which were not sold to the 
government, as this character from Gene Ahern’s 
“Our Boarding House” is planning to do. 


Copyright © 1942, King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


“FOR PITY’S SAKE—ALL THE LATEST SONG HITS” 


The American Federation of Musicians recording 
bans of 1942 and 1948 caused the record companies 
to reissue many discs from their back catalogs, 
thereby inspiring this cartoon by John Normant 

for Collier’s in 1948. 


Courtesy of John Normant. 
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“DAVID AND GOLIATH” 


Fred O. Seibel’s “David and Goliath” is the closest 
thing to a pro-Petrillo cartoon in the Jack Kapp 
Collection. It was drawn at the beginning of the 
second recording ban in 1948. 


Courtesy of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


of discs before the use of vinyl copolymer be- 
came prevalent in the late 1940s." 

Recording companies found few ways around 
the recording ban. Having received advance 
notice of the impending ban in June of 1942, 
many stockpiled masters for future release, and 
when these were exhausted they reissued previ- 
ously dropped catalog items. Also, singers were 
often recorded backed by vocalists imitating 
instruments—until Petrillo warned them that 
their actions would have to be accounted for 
once the ban ended. The companies also recorded 
—but with little commercial success—harmoni- 
cas, ocarinas, and one-man bands (none of which 
were considered legitimate instruments by the 
AFM).” The union did recognize the importance 
of recorded music for the armed forces and 
allowed its members to record for war-use-only 
sessions for the Armed Forces Radio Service 


11. Read and Welch, From Tin Foil to Stereo, p. 333. 


12. Robert D. Leiter, The Musicians and Petrillo (New 
York: Bookman Associates, Inc., 1953), p. 137. 
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The Lea, or “Anti-Petrillo,” Act of 1946 was enacted 
by Congress to prohibit James C. Petrillo’s standby 
rules for radio. Most of the congressional investiga- 
tions into the practices of the American Federation 
of Musicians in and of themselves resulted in AFM 
policy changes. In contemplation of the 1948 re- 
cording ban, however, Petrillo remarked, “Now 
Congressman, make a law to make us go to work; 
chew on that one for a while.” Cartoon by 

Fred L. Packer. 


Courtesy of the New York Daily News. 


and the famous V-Disc series. It is only on these 
government discs and “pirate” radio transcrip- 
tions and concert recordings that we can now 
hear well-known musicians of the era, many of 
whom were fertile during the twenty-seven 
months of the first recording ban. 

In addition to fighting takeover by records 
and jukeboxes, Petrillo contested the increasing 
use of transcriptions, or prerecorded programs, 
by radio stations. While demanding a cut of the 
profits of transcription companies, Petrillo also 
fought the use of amateur musicians on radio 
stations, particularly high school and service 
bands. Initially he demanded that every large 
radio station hire its own studio musicians rather 
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UPON WHAT MEAT DOTH THISQUR \ 
CAESAR FEED, THAT HE 1S GROWN 


than play records. If Petrillo felt the number 
of hired musicians was not in line with the 
station’s profits, the station would have to hire 
nonperforming standbys. These demands, along 
with the substantial lobbying efforts of the 
National Association of Broadcasters (NAB) and 
Petrillo’s off-the-record vocal contempt of Con- 
gress, brought the union president much re- 
proach. In a widely distributed pamphlet entitled 
The C Is for Caesar, the NAB argued that the 
public could either fight Petrillo, who “is striking 
against the American home and against every 
American citizen who likes to listen to music,” 
or be satisfied with “the ‘Unfinished Symphony’ 
or the latest popular tune with two or three or 
even six local musicians of uncertain attain- 


ment!” 


13. National Association of Broadcasters, The C Is for 
Caesar (Washington, 1942), pp. 7, 10. 
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Clifford Kennedy Berryman (1869-1949), creator of 
the “Teddy Bear” mascot for Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1902, exploits James Caesar Petrillo’s power and 
middle name in this October 12, 1944, depiction for 
the Washington Evening Star. C. K. Berryman was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for Editorial Cartooning 
in 1944, 


Courtesy of the Washington Star. 


Since Petrillo argued during the recording ban 
that phonograph records put musicians out of 
work, his opponents portrayed him as anti- 
progress and suggested that he follow his own 
example and “stop using elevators to get to his 
elegant Waldorf-Astoria apartment” and trade 
in his bullet-proof limousine for a horse.’* Re- 
sponding to claims that he was unpatriotic and 


14. “Be Consistent, Jimmy,” 
1947, p. 126. 
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RECORDING 77% 
INDUSTRY 


The Hodgson-Farley-Riley song, “The Music Goes antiscience Petrillo claimed he was only asking 


Round and Round,” recorded in 1935, was Decca that records be restricted to “Home Use Only.” 
Records’ first hit, putting the company in the black 


bigede : Records, in fact, had been designated ‘For Home 
for the first time. The song is paraphrased here to Use Only” £ Lise itiate tex Hes BND til 
illustrate the exchanges between the National War y 
Labor Board, its panel, and Pres. Franklin Roosevelt the restriction was declared illegal by the 
over the 1942 recording ban. Ultimately, Persident courts.!> While pointing out that the often-cited 

& y 

Roosevelt’s request of James C. Petrillo to halt the studio musicians who were paid premium sala- 
ban was ignored by the union leader. This cartoon ries for recording were but a small fraction of 
is by James Berryman (1902-1976), Pulitzer Prize- th | hershin of the AFM. Pewill 
winner in 1950 for Editorial Cartooning and son of sot 
cartoonist C. K. Berryman. phasized that the resultant unemployment of 


musicians was not comparable to the manuscript 


Courtesy of the Washington Star. 
copyists put out of work by the printing press, 


15. Leiter, The Musicians and Petrillo, pp. 67-68. 
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President Roosevelt’s request that the American 
Federation of Musicians halt the recording ban of 
1942 was disregarded by “Salome” Petrillo who 
wanted to force the holdouts, Columbia and Victor, 
to sign an agreement with the AFM. Fred L. Packer 
(1886-1956) was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
Editorial Cartooning in 1952. 


Courtesy of the New York Daily News. 


as AFM opponents claimed. Musicians perform- 
ing for records, an intended but inadequate sub- 
stitute for live music, he wrote, were actually 
playing at their own funeral.’® 

Efforts by such government agencies as the 
Office of War Information and the National 
War Labor Board (NWLB) to force the musicians 
to end the ban proved fruitless. The Supreme 
Court unanimously upheld a decision of a lower 
court which denied the Department of Justice 
an injunction against the AFM. As the NWLB 


was beginning its investigation in the summer 


16. American Federation of Musicians, The Story of 
the American Federation of Musicians (New York, 1948), 
7. 
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GOVERNMENT BY REQUEST — 
NOT BY LAW 


PLEASE, PETRILLO, 
LIFT YOUR BAN 
ON RECORDINGS 


“WY HE DOESNT 
HE ORDERS — 


“PLEASE!” 


James C. Petrillo’s defiance of President Roosevelt’s 
request to halt the 1942 recording ban by the 
American Federation of Musicians provided many 
opportunities for newspaper editorialists to criticize 
the union leader. Petrillo often countered his critics 
by pointing out that 25 percent of American radio 
stations (which naturally opposed his antirecording 
and standby policies) were owned by newspapers. 
This cartoon is by Rube Goldberg. 


Courtesy of the estate of Reuben Goldberg. 


of 1943, Jack Kapp signed an agreement with 
the AFM. Decca’s dependence on popular re- 
cordings required that new sides be cut and 
issued, and its parent company in England had 
been paying royalties to British musicians for 
years. Petrillo originally asked all record com- 
panies to contribute fifteen cents per record sold 
to the AFM Recording and Transcription Fund, 
designated for hiring unemployed musicians to 
perform free concerts for the public. Decca, 
whose records wholesaled for twenty-one cents, 
agreed to pay royalties to the AFM on a gradu- 
ated scale based on the retail price of the discs, 
starting at one-fourth cent per thirty-five-cent 
record sold, advancing to five cents for a two- 
dollar album.’’ Soon after, an agreement was 


17. New York Times, October 1, 1943, p. 15. 
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PERHAPS ID BETTER EMPLOY | 
A COUPLE OF MUSICIANS To | 


PLAY THIS RECORD FoR ME, 


| DONT WANT Te OFFEND THE >> 
UNION AND HAVE THEM DENOUNCE | 
| | me AS A LAGOR BAITER, OR Af] 
STOOGE FOR THE CAPITALISTS, | 
OR A FASCIST 


“THE TIMID SOUL” 


In this 1946 cartoon, H. T. Webster’s timid soul, 
Casper Milquetoast, is referring to James Petrillo’s 
requirement that radio disc jockeys be members of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 


Courtesy of International Herald Tribune Corporation. 


signed by all of the nearly six hundred record 
and radio transcription companies except Co- 
lumbia Records, RCA Victor Records, and the 
associated NBC Transcription Company which, 
like Victor, was owned by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. Despite these agreements, ef- 
forts were still being made to coerce Petrillo 
to halt the ban against Columbia and Victor. 
In March of 1944 the NWLB ordered the 
musicians back to work, but Petrillo refused, 
claiming they had no jurisdiction over his case. 
Editorialists continued to portray Petrillo as a 
stubborn dictator, often, as the AFM noted, be- 
cause the newspapers owned radio stations 
which were still fighting the transcription 
issue. Since Petrillo did not heed the order of 
the NWLB, the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion and the Director of War Mobilization re- 
ferred the problem to President Roosevelt. Al- 
though Petrillo had told a Senate subcommittee 
in January 1943 that he would order the music- 
ians back to work if requested to do so by the 
president, he also ignored a March 1944 tele- 
gram from Roosevelt. Petrillo felt that if the 
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other companies had signed, so could Victor 
and Columbia.”® 

In November 1944, Columbia and Victor 
agreed to Petrillo’s terms. As the shellac short- 
age was over, their artists were signing exclusive 
contracts with companies back in business 
(notably, Jascha Heifitz had left Victor for 
Decca), so the quest for survival forced a settle- 
ment. The contracts were to expire December 
31, 1947. 

The issue of live musicians for radio stations 
and standbys had yet to be settled. While the 
AFM won some key disputes with broadcasters, 
Congress had become inflamed by Petrillo’s dis- 
regard of the NWLB, his increasing demands, 
and his successful effort to keep the Interlochen 
Music Camp Orchestra off the air. In April 1946, 
the [Cong. Clarence F.] Lea Act, popularly 
known as the “Anti-Petrillo Act,” was signed by 
President Truman. No longer could the AFM de- 
mand, or even request, broadcasters to hire any 
musicians at all. Though standbys and “‘feather- 
bedding” were legal for the building trade and 
railroad unions, Petrillo’s notoriety during the 
forties led Congress to enact a harsher-than- 
usual law against the AFM.'® With the Lea Act, 
the road was paved toward radio station pro- 
gramming of only talk and recordings. 

The Labor Management Relations Act (Taft- 
Hartley) of 1947 dealt another blow to the AFM. 
The Recording and Transcription Fund, initiated 
as part of the settlement of the 1942 recording 
ban, became illegal under the new law. The 
Taft-Hartley Act put exacting requirements on 
welfare funds, partly in response to John L. 
Lewis’s efforts to establish a fund along the lines 
of the AFM’s for his miners’ union. Petrillo’s 
welfare fund was not administered independ- 
ently, as the Taft-Harley Act required. 

In December of 1947, Petrillo announced that 
a new recording ban would begin January 1, 
1948. Again, record companies stockpiled mas- 
ters for release during the ban. Petrillo’s strike 
was further thwarted by musicians disobeying 
union rules and making recordings in spite of 
the ban. By the end of 1948 the second ban was 
called off as Attorney General Tom Clark ruled 
that the union’s revised trust fund was legal, as 


18. Leiter, The Musicians and Petrillo, p. 139. 
19. Ibid., p. 158. 
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“PSST--JOE SENT US—SAID WE COULD MAKE A RECORDING HERE!” 


George Lichtenstein (“Lichty”) depicts musicians 
disregarding the second recording ban of 1948, a 
not uncommon occurrence. Lichtenstein drew “Grin 
and Bear It” panels from 1932 to 1974. 


Courtesy of Field Newspaper Syndicate. 
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“—and now Bing Crosby is coming into the studio— 
coming into the studio—coming into the studio— 
coming into the studio—” 


Bing Crosby’s “Philco Radio Hour” was the first 
major network radio program to be broadcast from 
transcription discs rather than “live.” Cartoon by 
Jack Markow. 


Courtesy of Jack Markow. 


All the illustrations in this article are from the 
Jack Kapp Collection in the Motion Picture, Broad- 
casting, and Recorded Sound Division of the 
Library of Congress. 


it was now administered by a sufficiently inde- 
pendent trustee.”” Today, the independently ad- 
ministered Music Performance Trust Fund still 
allocates millions of dollars annually for free 
concerts by AFM members, including some 
summer concerts in the Coolidge Auditorium of 
the Library of Congress. 

The major disputes between record companies, 
the union, and broadcasters settled, the music 
industry continued to grow, both financially and 
technologically. Once AFM objections to the use 
of transcribed radio broadcasts were overcome 
(the AFM agreeing to their use in return for 
3 percent of the transcription companies’ gross 
profits) and recording tape was developed, pre- 
recorded programs became the rule rather than 
the exception. Hal Davis, the AFM president in 
1978, still argued that “listening to recorded 
music is like kissing a girl over the telephone,” 
but added, “We know you can’t stop technolog- 
ical progress and the electronic reproduction of 


20. New York Times, December 14, 1948, p 1. 
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our product. We don’t even want to stop tech- 
nological development, but we’re determined to 
prepare ourselves to live with it and survive in 
the process.” 7! 

James Caesar Petrillo retired from the AFM 
in May of 1958. During the 1950s Petrillo’s 
efforts were focused on the use made of music 
and musicians by the Hollywood film industry. 
Petrillo had not interfered with Hollywood prac- 
tices during the early forties because of the 
weak position of the American film industry as 
a result of its European markets being cut off 
by World War II. However, in the late forties 
and fifties the AFM fought with the motion 
picture industry over the sale of films to tele- 
vision and the reuse of old sound tracks in new 
films. 

Petrillo’s retirement brought an end to the 
publicity the union had received since his as- 
cendency to national office in 1940. The collec- 
tion of over two hundred Petrillo-related car- 
toon reproductions (which the AFM published in 
1952)” no longer hangs in the offices of the 
AFM in New York City, but many of the issues 
fought by Petrillo and depicted therein remain 
pertinent today. 

In December of 1980, President Carter signed 
into law the repeal of the Lea Act. The drive to 
repeal the 1946 “Anti-Petrillo Act’’ was spear- 
headed by Ned Guthrie, seventy-year-old saxo- 
phonist and AFM local president from Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. Guthrie, who remembers 
being called “Petrillio” and “gangster” during the 
1940s because of his membership in the AFM, 
began his grassroots effort to repeal the Lea 
Act in 1973 after a local station manager re- 
fused to talk over a local issue with him, citing 
the Lea Act. Though “featherbedding” of the 
type outlawed by the Lea Acct is still illegal un- 
der more recent legislation, the repeal, in 
Guthrie’s words, ‘restores the right to talk” * 
and, according to present AFM president Victor 
Fuentealba, “is a great boost psychologically.” *4 


21. Emil L. Torick, “The Musicians and the Record,” 
Journal of the Audio Engineering Society 25 (1977): 880. 

22. American Federation of Musicians, Eventful Dec- 
ade: Cartoonists Version of James C. Petrillo and the 
A, F. of M. Over the Last 10 Years (New York, 1952). 

23. Telephone conversation with the author, Decem- 
ber 4, 1980. 

24. “AFM Welcomes Lea Act Repeal,” Billboard, 
December 6, 1980, p. 3. 
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Recorded music became even more popular on radio 
in the late forties and early fifties as disc jockey 
programs replaced radio productions which were 
shifted to television. Cartoonist David Breger, 
creator of the “Private Breger” series, observes the 
tendency of some disc jockeys to talk rather than 
play discs. 


Copyright © 1949 King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


\ 
Together, the AFM and’ the record industry 

are currently lobbying for a performing rights 
act, which would enable them to collect royal- 
ties for recordings aired over the radio. The in- 
dustry and union hope to be compensated for 
radio broadcasts of recordings, which they feel 
cut into potential sales. One cannot help but 
speculate on what reaction and response “Cae- 
sar” Petrillo and Jack Kapp would have to 
current technology-related issues, such as the 
taping of phonograph records off the air and 
the ever-increasing use of synthesizer-generated 
music for film and television sound tracks rather 
than recordings of “live” musicians. 


SAMUEL BryLawskxt! is a reference librarian in the 
Library’s Motion Picture, Broadcasting, and Re- 
corded Sound Division. His article “Armed Forces 
Radio Service: The Invisible Highway Abroad” 
appeared in the Summer-Fall 1980 issue of the 
Quarterly Journal. 
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Recent Publications 


of the Library of Congress 


: Carrie Severt and her grandson Alan Jarvis. 
a Alleghany County, North Carolina. Photograph by 
: Lyntha Scott Eiler from Blue Ridge Harvest. 


Shockley’s Shell Service Center, Hillsville, Virginia. 
Photograph by Thomas A. Adler from Blue Ridge 
Harvest. 
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Blue Ridge Harvest: A Region’s Folklife in 
Photographs. 


1980. 94 p. (S/N 030-000-00127-3) $4.75. Edited by 
Lyntha Scott Eiler, Terry Exier, Ohio University, and 
Carl Fleischhauer, American Folklife Center. 


Anyone who has driven along the 469 miles of 
Blue Ridge Parkway knows the vistas of mountains 
and fields throughout this lovely region of Virginia 
and North Carolina. But who are the people that 
live there, whose farms and towns are occasionally 
visible, whose own cars, trucks, and farm vehicles 
share the road? 

Blue Ridge Harvest is a photographic portrait of 
these people, of their traditional and simultaneously 
modern lives, of their values and beliefs, their means 
of livelihood, and of the varied networks of human 
connection that hold them together. In these pages 
one meets Ernest Jarvis for a tour around his family 
farm; McKinley Brim, a brightleaf tobacco farmer 
in his early eighties; Carrie Severt, whose avocation 
is quilt making; and D. J. and Janet Keith, high 
school teachers who also farm four hundred acres 
and maintain a herd of nearly one hundred beef 
cattle. Hard work is one value that joins these Blue 
Ridge residents, and the Keith family is depicted 
here particularly to show the way the traditional life 
of the people has been carried into the present. 

This book derives from the Blue Ridge Parkway 
Folklife Project, conducted in 1978 by the American 
Folklife Center at the Library of Congress in co- 
operation with the National Park Service. A selec- 
tion of photographs from Blue Ridge Harvest ap- 
pears in this issue of the Quarterly Journal. 


Fire Insurance Maps in the Library of Congress: 
Plans of North American Cities and Towns 
Produced by the Sanborn Map Company. 


1980. 773 p. (S/N 030-004-00018-1) $29.00. Com- 
piled by the Reference and Bibliography Section, 
Geography and Map Division. 


The Sanborn map collection in the. Library of 
Congress consists of a uniform series of large-scale 
maps, dating from 1867 to the present and depicting 
the commercial, industrial, and residential sections 
of some twelve thousand cities and towns in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Designed to 
assist fire insurance agents in determining the de- 
gree of hazard associated with a particular property, 
the maps show size, shape, and construction of 
buildings, as well width of streets and location of 
water mains. This checklist of maps includes a 
county index and an index of cities and towns. Illus- 
trated. 
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Japanese National Government Publications in 
the Library of Congress: A Bibliography. 


1980. 402 p. Compiled by Thaddeus Y. Ohta, | 
Japanese Section. 


Over the past quarter century the Japanese gov- 
ernment has produced a prodigious quantity of pub- 
lications which record significant aspects of that 
nation’s political, social, and economic life. This 
reference guide to Japanese government publications 
in the Library of Congress collections makes these 
extensive holdings accessible by providing 3,376 title 
entries which include some 350 bilingual or English 
documents. Most of the publications listed are ser- 
ials, but other types are also included, such as cata- 
logs, directories, guidebooks, handbooks, statistical 
surveys, census reports, white papers, and mono- 
graphic series. The entries are arranged under four 
major divisions: legislative branch, executive branch, 
judicial branch, and public corporations and research 
institutes. 

In the appendixes, agencies, ministries, councils, 
commissions, committees, laboratories, museums, 
libraries, public corporations, and research institutes 
are arranged in alphabetical order by their English 
names, followed by their romanized Japanese names. 
Two title indexes are provided—one for the roman- 
ized Japanese titles and the other for the non-Japa- 
nese titles in their official English form. 


Literary Recordings: A Checklist of the Archive 
of Recorded Poetry and Literature in the 
Library of Congress. 


1980. 299 p. Compiled by Jennifer Whittington, 
Poetry Office. 


The Library’s Archive of Recorded Poetry and 
Literature now contains recordings of nearly a thou- 
sand poets reading their own work. This updated 
and revised checklist identifies over twelve hundred 
items recorded on tapes and discs, which consist 
chiefly of poetry readings recorded informally by 
these poets and recordings of the public literary pro- 
grams—lectures, poetry readings, and plays—spon- 
sored by the Library and held in its Coolidge Audi- 
torium or Whittall Pavilion, as well as recordings 
received through gifts, exchanges, or purchases. 

The checklist provides the name of the person, 
group, or event recorded; dates and places of record- 
ing; titles or first lines of poems; and an index to 
the names of persons who have recorded for the 
archive. 
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